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IN CHURCH. 





Let vain or busy thoughts have there no 
part, : 

Bring not thy plough, thy plots, thy 
pleasures thither, 

Christ purged His Temple ; so must thou 
thy heart. 

ALL worldly thoughts are but thieves 
met together 

To cozen thee. Look to thy actions well ; 

For Churches either are our heaven or 
hell. 

GEORGE HERBERT. 
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INTRODUCTION 


BY THE 


BISHOP OF MILWAUKEE. 


To the Reader: 


It is only a pleasure to commend this 
book, now come to its second and enlarged 
issue. First, asa token of deep regard for 
the author,—once a closely attached par- 
ishioner at Saint Mark’s, in Philadelphia, 
in the years now rapidly fading away; 
and ever since a warm personal friend. 
In a world so full of changes and chances, 
of estrangements and broken ties, it can 
only be a pleasure to mark some things in 
us and about us which ‘‘cannot be 
shaken,’”’ and which shall remain. 

Secondly, one’s heart is made glad at 
the spectacle of a man of business cares 
and many secular responsibilities giving 
his every spare moment, not merely to 
active church work in ordinary parochial 
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lines, but also in making large use of the 
pen of the ready writer; in his close 
reading and study of God’s word ; of Holy 
Church, and her Book of Common Prayer. 
In our American National Church we have 
many noble types of the useful Christian 
layman. ‘The St. Andrew’s Brotherhood 
has brought many to the front, and is 
rapidly developing more, each year. Our 
Sunday School Associations (notably in 
that glowing church centre of Philadel- 
phia), and many of our scattered vestries, 
show some of the best examples,—potent 
signs of the growth of heavenly grace in 
the whole body of the Church. For what 
we have lately seen in our triennial 
General Convention, we can deeply re- 
joice,—in these evidently consecrated 
lives of lawyers, bankers, business men of 
every degree, and mechanics,—all work- 
ingmen together for Jesus Christ, and His 
Eternal Kingdom;—well showing that 
while “‘in the world,” they are not wholly 
“of it.’’ But the laymen who write for 
the Church, in defence of her doctrines, 
4n expounding—from their own unprofes- 
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sional standpoint—her belief and worship, 
—of these we have not many, nor can we 
naturally expect many. One conspicuous 
example who comes to our mind, as we 
write these words, is the gifted layman of 
the Diocese of Vermont who lately sent out 
that helpful work, ‘‘The Church in the 
Prayer Book.”’ 

We here and now welcome another, 
writing in his own way, and solely after 
his own experience and fashion, guided 
by no trained theological expert,—the 
large-hearted and large-minded author of 
“The Belief and Worship of the Anglican 
Church.’’ The wonder is, as we of the 
clergy read his excellent book, that he 
writes so accurately, so intelligently, and 
so well. It is plain to see, his reading has 
been wide and extensive, his labor most 
painstaking, his grasp unusually thor- 
ough, discriminating and keen. We 
count his book as all the more valuable, 
written as it is for the help and guidance 
of his brother laymen, because so strictly 
his own, in conception, arrangement and 
completion; and because his language is 
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often so untechnical, his illustrations so 
close at hand, drawn from the ordinary 
run of practical life from day to day. 

‘‘ Belief and Worship ’’—what two great 
things! How vitally important that it 
ever be the right belief we hold, and the 
right worship we practice! Men, even 
conscientious and intelligent men, — 
can easily be wrong, far wrong, in 
both these particulars. Often they are 
far wrong. Looking out over the 
wide-spread Protestant world, and in 
other directions too, we are compelled 
to say of many—‘‘ They all, like 
sheep, have gone astray.’? And further- 
more, these two things, belief and wor- 
ship, are really but ove. They belong 
together, and in God’s Mind are not 
meant to be separated. Divorce them, 
and mischief always lurks in the way. 
Right belief leads straitly on to a right 
worship ; and right worship, wholly pleas- 
ing to Almighty God, and properly 
expressing the way in which He would 
have us approach His Throne,—can only 
be right when based on a right belief, and 
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outwardly expressing it. In this connec- 
tion, the quoting of a significant clause 
from the lately issued Pastoral of the 
House of Bishops, just read in all our 
congregations of the American Church, 


cannot be amiss. ‘‘Let us remember, 
that it is of the essence of all acceptable 
worship . . . that it should rightly 


express the Catholic faith. While it is 
true, in reason and in fact, that the Faith 
loses its hold upon the conscience, if it be 
framed only in theological formularies, it 
is also true that false doctrine finds no 
readier medium for conveying its poison 
to the mind than in unsound and unregu- 
meeedrotins, Of service. . . . . The 
Book of Common Prayer is the guide to 
a true worship, because in every page 
and part of it, it is the guardian of the 
true Faith.’’ These are weighty words. 

We think this present book, now again 
sent out tothe Church as a layman’s 
missionary offering, is a large help in 
showing what is the ¢vve Christian belief, 
and the ¢rwe mode of worship; what, 
in fine, is the better way for the devout 
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heart to worship God ‘‘in spirit and in 
truth.”’ 

And humbly praying that the Divine 
blessing may rest abundantly upon the 
earnest author of this book, and upon all 
who shall read what it so well says, we 
cordially give it this commendation to 
the Church. 

tIsaac LEA NICHOLSON, 
Bishop of Milwaukee. 


Milwaukee, 
Feast of St. Thomas, 1895. 


PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 





This little book is not intended to be 
controversial. Its aim is simply to givea 
clear exposition of the belief and worship 
of the Church as taught by our Blessed 
Lord, as handed down by the Apostles, 
and as sanctioned and hallowed by the ac- 
ceptation of centuries. 

In touching upon these subjects the 
Author—a layman—has tried not to delve 
too deeply into the mazes of theological 
reasoning or philosophical thought, which 
but serve to confuse the average reader 
unskilled in the subtle and metaphysical 
reasoning of the schools, but to present 
the matter in such a way that it may be 
so clear as to be readily understood and 
appreciated by all, and so concise as to be 
interesting yet instructive. 

To do this, the Author has had occa- 
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sionally to depart from the current phrase- 
ology of theologians, which is as little 
understood by the average layman as the 
doctrines it explains, but this, perhaps 
will not be regretted if it accomplishes 
the end in view—to make an all-important 
and deep subject clear and interesting. 

If this little book serves but to estab- 
lish more firmly in the Faith some waver- 
ing or doubting brother Churchman, or 
bring within the fold some of those now 
without, the Author will feel that his work 
has not been in vain, but that it has in 
some measure—be it ever so little—con- 
tributed to the showing forth of that glori- 
ous heritage of the Church, ‘‘the Faith 
once for all delivered to the Saints.’’ 

LENT, 1894. 


SREFACE TO SECOND 
EDITION. 





As this new and revised edition of 
“The Belief and Worship of the Angli- 
can Church’’ goes to press, the author 
gladly avails himself of the opportunity 
of expressing his grateful appreciation 
of the kind reception accorded the first 
edition, the success of which was as unex- 
pected as it was gratifying. In preparing 
this second edition, the author has spared 
no pains or labour to revise his work, and 
verify all statements, so: that while it will 
be found to contain everything of merit 
possessed by the former edition, there 
has also been added much additional 
matter, which makes it essentially a new 
book, one which the author would fain 
hope will be found far more valuable 
and interesting. While the author has 
consulted a large number of authorities, 
he is chiefly indebted to the following: 
Robertson, Blunt, Cutts, Jennings, and 
Archbishop Trench on ‘‘Church His- 
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tory;’”’ Bishop Lightfoot, Farrar and Cutts 
on ‘‘ The Early Fathers ;’’ Dean Church 
and Dix on the ‘‘ Oxford Movement ;” 
Archbishop Wheatley, Blunt and Luekock 
on ‘‘ The Prayer Book ;’’ Bishop Pearson 
on ‘‘ The Creed;’”’ Smith’s ‘* Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities;’’ Dean’s ‘“ Evi- 
dences of Revealed Religion ;’? Pusey’s 
“Catholic Faith ;” Little’s ‘‘ Reasons for 
Being a Churchman ;’’ Luekock’s ‘‘ After 
Death;”’ Blunt’s ‘‘ Book of Church Law,’’ 
and the works of Sadler, Ewer and Walker, 
as well as the valuable ‘‘ Appendix to the 
Oxford Bible’? and the ‘‘ Translations of 
the Fathers.”’ 

The author earnestly hopes that his 
work will fill a want and be helpful to all, 
especially those who have limited oppor- 
tunity of finding out elsewhere, and that 
it may serve to enlighten and strengthen 
many brother Churchmen, and may bring 
others—as the former edition has done—to 
enroll themselves in this portion of Christ’s 
Holy Catholic Church, 

CHESTNUT HILL: 

Advent, 1895. 
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THE 


BELIEF AND WORSHIP 
OF THE 


WHAT CHURCHMEN BELIEVE. 


As we stand on the vantage ground of 
centuries and look back over the long 
cycles of time, there are two events which 
stand out in undiminished glory like 
wondrous lights illuminating the shadowy 
vistas of the past. The one is the miracu- 
lous birth of our Blessed Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ—as real now as when the 
shepherds and wise men adored Him in 
the lowly manger at Bethlehem; the other, 
the Divine institution and subsequent rise, 
spread and development of the Holy 
Catholic Church. 

Mighty empires, once the rulers of the 
world, have passed away; great nations, 
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renowned in their time, are but names in 
history; noble buildings, triumphs of 
artistic taste and engineering skill, are 
but mouldering relics of the past; works 
of art, once inspiring and beautiful, are 
now crumbling or fading away, mere me- 
morials of a bygone age; noted men, once 
distinguished as scholars, warriors and 
philosophers, are scarcely remembered— 
all telling of the decay and shortness of 
earthly glory. 

But through all these centuries, through 
all the many changes and trials, has the 
Church stood firm—on that Rock, which 
is Christ—and though oft surrounded by 
enemies, betrayed by friends, corrupted 
by those within, slandered by those with- 
out, yet, like the fabled giant of old, each 
time she is beaten back, she arises with 
redoubled strength, aud now, safely 
through the dark ages of bigotry, ignor- 
ance and corruption, she stands, throwing 
her banners to the winds as she calls all 
to their Mother, the Church, to their 
ancient heritage, ‘‘ the Faith once delivered 
to the saints.” 
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It was the Church that in apostolic and 
primitive times, in the face of the most 
dreadful persecution and untold suffering, 
patiently worked, evangelizing the nations 
until at last even the Roman Empire be- 
came Christian; it was the Church that 
carried the message of the gospel to the 
heathen of Europe, Asia and Africa, and 
inculcated the Christian idea of purity 
and morality; it was the Church that gave 
rise to the greatest learning that the world 
has ever seen, and gave to the world a 
higher race of philosophers, theologians 
and thinkers; it was the Church that, in 
the Dark Ages, preserved the precious 
results of this learning and scholarship 
until the clouds of ignorance, iconoclasm 
and prejudice had been dispelled; it was 
the Church that freed the world, and 
made such a slavery as existed under the 
older nations an impossibility; it was the 
Church that incited to godliness, devotion 
and self-sacrifice; it was the Church that 
urged men to cultivate that religious 
charity, philanthropy and brotherhood 
which has done so much for the world; 
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and it was the Church that took the old- 
time civilization as she found it, and by 
imparting a new factor, a new motive, a 
new incentive, raised that civilization to 
a higher and nobler plane, and made 
man feel his responsibility both to God 
and to man, and made divine love the 
controlling power of the world. 

As the Church of yore smoothed the 
earthly path and pointed the way to 
Heaven, so now the Church, the ancient 
Catholic Church, calls all to her side, and, 
guarding against the errors of Romanism 
on the one hand, and the errors of Pro- 
testantism on the other, she points to the 
ancient Catholic way, the way of Christ, 
the way of the Apostles, the way of the 
Martyrs. 

With hearts full of thanksgiving to God 
for His loving care of the Church during 
these many long centuries, and with an 
adoring love toward our dear Saviour and 
Redeemer, let us try and realize more fully 
what this Church is and learn what we 
can respecting her belief, her ritual, and 
her worship. 
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die 
THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The Church is not as some people seem 
to think, but a number of men banded 
together to worship God as their inclina- 
tion or knowledge prompts. Nor was this 
Church given to us by the Bible, as some 
often assert. On the contrary, several 
generations of Christian people lived and 
died before the New Testament was gen- 
erally known, so that instead of the Bible 
giving us the Church, the Church gave us 
the Bible, the inspired writers of the New 
Testament being among the first to spread 
that Church which holds the sacred Scrip- 
tures to be the Word of God. 

The Church then, instead of being 
formed by earthly hands, was Divinely 
instituted and commissioned by our 
Blessed Lord Himself, and by Him 
granted the power of handing down the 
wonderful gift of the Holy Ghost by the 
“Jaying on of hands,’’ thus continuing 
the Apostolic Succession. Saint John the 
Baptist prepared the way for this, when 
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he came in from the desert, to go through 
the cities, in his scant hermit’s garb, cry- 
ing, ‘‘ Repent, repent; the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand,” meaning by this 
Christ’s Catholic Church, for the words 
“Kingdom of Heaven’’ and ‘‘Church’’ 
are here used in the Bible as synonymous 
terms. 

Although the Church preceded the New 
Testament, yet as we find its inception set 
forth therein, let us turn to the sacred 
pages. Weread in Saint John 2. 16, that 
Christ said there shall be ove Church; we 
read in the Gospels the directions and 
commands for this Church; we read in 
Saint Luke xxii. 29, that Christ gave 
this Church to the Apostles; we read in 
Saint John 2x. 21 and Saint Matthew 
axviti. 18-20, of the wonderful commis- 
sion given to the Apostles; we read in 
Saint John xx. 22, of the supernatural 
priestly powers given to the Apostles, and 
we read in Saint Matthew xvi. 18, the 
assurance that Christ will ever be with 
this Church. A careful examination of 
these and many other passages of Holy 
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Writ show clearly the unique and won- 
derful power given to the Church by 
Christ, and proves beyond a doubt her 
Divine institution and commission. 

That Christ only founded one Church 
is beyond doubt, for not only does He tell 
us that there shall be ‘“‘ome fold’’ and 
“one Shepherd,’’ but also does the Bible 
warn usin many places against the sin of 
teaching or following other than what is 
believed by this one Catholic Church. 


THE Episcopacy AposToLic.—Another 
fact beyond question is that the organiza- 
tion of this Church was that of the Eprs- 
CcOPATE—a Church governed by Bishops, 
having the three orders of Bishops, priests 
and deacons—a fact testified to by the 
Fathers Polycarp, Irenzeus, Clement, Ter- 
tullian, Origen, Cyprian, Jerome, Augus- 
tine, Ignatius anda host of others. Even 
Gibbons, an infidel, and Grotius, a Pres- 
byterian, in writing of the Church, have 
to admit this fact. At first these three 
orders were called by various names, but 
after the death of the Apostles the term 
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Apostles was confined to the original 
Twelve, and the words Bishop, Priest and 
Deacon were used respectively to desig- 
nate, according to their rank, the three 
orders. 


THE APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. — This 
Episcopate was perpetuated by the hand- 
ing down of its powers through the Apos- 
tolic Succession. This belief can easily 
be accepted by every intelligent person 
when it is considered that the lives of 
twenty-five or thirty men would carry us 
back in a chain to Apostolic days. This 
chain is not a single strand but a perfect 
network of connecting links. Noone, in 
truth, thought of doubting the Episcopacy 
or Apostolic Succession, until, as Gibbons 
puts it, Episcopacy ‘‘was interrupted by 
the Republican genius of the Swiss and 
German reformers,’’ who going too far 
and too fast, lost the Succession and so 
were forced to question it, or admit their 
own error in faith. 


THE CHURCH Is CaTHoLIc (Univer- 
sal and Orthodox).—The Church whose 
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organization is that of the Episcopate, and 
which perpetuates herself in the gift of 
the Apostolic Succession, is called in 
the Apostles’ Creed, ‘‘the Holy Catholic 
Church,’ to which belief each person say- 
ing the Creed signifies his assent. 

The meaning of this word ‘‘ Catholic,’’ 
as applied to the Church and its use, his- 
tory and development in the Church, is 
very interesting. 

In the Bible we do not find it used, the 
followers of Christ there being spoken of 
collectively as ‘‘ brethren,” ‘‘ Saints,’’ 
“The Church of God.’’ In the Acts we are 
told that they were first called ‘ Chris- 
tians’’ at Antioch, this being a nickname 
given to them in derision by their enemies. 
What we might call the first official title 
of the Church is that of ‘‘ Holy Church,” 
a name used by the Primitive Fathers. 

Although not finding the word Catholic 
in the Scriptures, we do find it in use by 
the Apostles and Fathers who called the 
Epistles of Saint James, Saint Peter, Saint 
John and Saint Jude, Catholic Epistles, in 
contradistinction to those of Saint Paul, 
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those of the latter being addressed to par- 
ticular churches (for each See or Diocese 
in those days was called a church), while 
those of the former were directed to the 
Church in general. 

This then gives us the first meaning— 
and an Apostolic one—of the word Cath- 
olic as universal or general, so that in 
our creed we first maintain a faith in an 
Universal Church or one for ad/ places, 
all people, a// time, in strict accord with 
Christ’s command to the Church, ‘‘ Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel 
unto every creature.” 

_ Shortly before the great Council of 
Niczea, A. D. 325, the word Catholic came 
to be confined to those who were faithful 
adherents of Apostolic doctrine and teach- 
ing, as opposed to the heretic Arius and 
others, whose views the Council con- 
demned. From that time the word came 
into general use in its special meaning of 
“orthodox,” or believing in accepted 
primitive doctrine, taking the Church 
as the guardian and exponent of that 
doctrine. This is shown best by the 
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wording of the corresponding clause in 
the Nicene Creed, which clause was added 
to the original symbol at the Council of 
Constantinople, 381 A.D. This says, ‘‘ 7 
believe in one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.”? 

Thus, our declaration of belief in the 
Holy Catholic Church could briefly be 
summed up to mean (1) that Christ 
_ founded but ove Church, with one Lord, 
one faith, one hope; (2) that this Church 
is holy in her offices and powers, and obli- 
gates each member to try and lead a holy 
life; (3) that she is catholic in the sense 
of being wniversal, or fitted for all per- 
sons, all places, all time; (4) that she is 
catholic in the sense of being orthodox or 
apostolic, for she is built on the same 
foundation, teaches the same doctrine, 
observes the same sacraments, and has 
the same faith as the Primitive Church, 
from whom she has the gift of the Apos- 
tolic Succession. 

In speaking of the Holy Catholic 
Church, we might add that it includes 
both the living and the dead, that is to 
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say, the Church Militant on earth, the 
Church Expectant in the place of de- 
parted spirits, and the Church Triumph- 
ant in heaven. 

The early Christians had a deep love 
and charity for each other, unexampled in 
later times, and now, sad to relate, seldom 
seen in the same degree; but their treat- 
ment of heretics and unbelievers was 
stern and severe, it being no unusual 
thing for a Council or a Bishop to pro- 
nounce ‘‘ Anathema’? upon those in error. 
This to an unlearned mind sounds like a 
most terrible curse, but its strict theologi- 
cal significance is that it pronounces those 
to whom it is addressed cut off from the 
Church, without hope of salvation when 
the Lord comes. Saint Paul used the ex- 
pression several times in his epistles. 

The three great bodies of the Catholic 
Church are now the Eastern (or Greek), 
the Roman and the Anglican Commun- 
ions, the latter being the greatest ex- 
ponent of Apostolic teaching, as it is free 
from the later accretions and errors of 
Rome, and has the faith in its primitive 
purity. 
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All who refuse the teaching of the Holy 
Catholic Church are, theologically speak- 
ing, rents in the body of Christ, but in 
common parlance they are called Dis- 
senters or schismatics. 

The Church, however, no longer says 
“anathema”? to all who dissent from her, 
for she recognizes wide difference be- 
tween schism and the siz of schism, the 
latter applying to those only who are fol- 
lowing or teaching what they £zow to be 
wrong, and for wicked reasons refuse the 
truth. So that while a firm belief in the 
Holy Catholic Church precludes any 
sympathy with Dissent or Sectarianism, 
nevertheless we should in loving charity 
pray for those in error, in the words of our 
Blessed Lord, saying, ‘‘ Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do.’ 


AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH.—The 
authority of the Church should be su- 
preme, not our individual minds or con- 
sciences. The Twentieth Article of Relig- 
ion reads: ‘‘ The Church hath power to 
decree Rites or Ceremonies and authority 
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in Controversies of Faith, and yet it is 
not lawful for the Church to ordain 
anything that is contrary to God’s Word 
wrilten,’? etc. The Church is the ex- 
pounder of Scriptures. She is the pre- 
server of Christ’s doctrines. She is the 
framer of these in the form of dogma. 
Indeed, in everything pertaining to the 
Scriptures, the Prayer Book, the Church, 
her ritual, her practices, her profession, 
it isthe Church and not individual opinion 
that is the authority, and as God promises 
to leave His Holy Spirit to the Church, 
so we are bound to believe that, whenever 
that Church. speaks as a Universal, 
Catholic Church, her voice is right, her 
voice is infallible. Since, however, the 
first great SIX AYCUMENICAL COUN- 
CILS, whose decisions the whole Church 
accepts, there has not been a council of 
the whole or universal Church. 

The Anglican Church, for her authority 
does not, like Rome, take the decisions 
of the Pope of Rome, whose claim of in- 
fallibility but proves that he is fallible, 
but, instead, takes the SCRIPTURES, the 
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decisions of the Srx GREAT COUNCILS, 
the WRITINGS of the Fathers and the con- 
SENSUS of opinion of all ages as her 
authority for all she says or does. 

It is the duty of all, then, to listen to 
the voice of the Church, not of any one 
branch, but the UNIVERSAL, CHURCH, the 
‘consensus of whose teaching the Anglican 
‘Church accepts and publishes as her au- 
thority. Surely this weight of evidence 
voiced by God’s Holy Church should be 
better, more reliable, than the opinions 
and declarations of individual men ! 


Le 
THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION. 


The Anglican Communion is one of the 
great branches of Catholic Christendom, 
and is essentially one with the Church of 
Apostolic times, for she has had a con- 
tinuous succession of Bishops, this line 
being unbroken even in the days of the 
Reformation. She is surely a part of that 
“one Catholic and Apostolic Church’? in 
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which we profess a belief in the Nicene 
Creed. 

In speaking of the Anglican Commun- 
ion, we refer not only to the Established 
Church of England, but also to all those 
English-speaking branches of the Church 
that are in full communion, that have the 
same belief, and that follow the same form 
of worship with her. 

A wrong idea exists in the minds of 
some that the Church of England was 
established by the British Government. 
This is quite erroneous, for the Church 
was founded in England when that land 
was still a province of the Roman Em- 
pire, and later on when the heathen na- 
tions overran and conquered the country 
it was the Church that evangelized them 
and converted them to Christianity. 

The nation in fact grew up side by side 
with the Church, under her care and guar- 
dianship, and for years it was the Church 
that was the controlling power in the 
government. In medieval times the name 
of the Church of England was the same 
as that ‘in use now, certain acts of 
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Parliament of that day recording her as 
“Ecclesia Anglicana,’’ “ L’ Eglise ad’ An- 
gleterre.”’ 

The Roman Church then as now had no 
legal standing in the land. She was 
spoken of as the ‘‘foreign Court of 
Rome,’’ and it was not until well on in 
the Middle Ages that she was allowed for 
a short time temporarily to usurp powers 
not justly hers. In the Reformation the 
authority of the Pope was repudiated, the 
Church of England declaring that: ‘‘ The 
Bishop of Rome has no greater jurisdic- 
tion conferred on him by God in this 
kingdom of England than any other for- 
eign bishop.’’ This was passed both by 
the Convocations of Canterbury and York. 

It is also an unwritten law that no 
branch of the Catholic Church has a right 
to intrude and proselyte in a land already 
Christianized and professing the Catholic 
faith. This is borne out by the Council 
of Ephesus, which decreed that, ‘‘ Vo 
bishop shall occupy another province that 
has not been subject to him since the 
beginning.’’ Hence the position of Rome 

4 ; 
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in the British Isles is that of a foreign 
mission, insinuating herself and her later 
accretions upon a more Catholic body of 
people. 

As the Church of England is the Mother 
Church of the Anglican Communion, an 
history of that body comprehends that of 
all the later branches, as these generally 
obtained their Succession from the older 
Church, and look back to her history as 
the ground-work on which their own is 
built and commenced. 

This history can be very briefly sketched. 


THE BRITISH CHURCH.—As most 
readers know, the ancient name of Eng- 
land was Britain. To that land Chris- 
tianity was early introduced, but by whom 
is not positively known, most of the 
accounts being more or less legendary or 
traditional. There is very strong evi- 
dence, however, to support the claim that 
Saint Paul himself evangelized the island 
on one of his long missionary journeys. 
This is either stated or inferred in the 
writings of the Fathers, Clement, Origen, 
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Justin Martyr, Eusebius, Jerome and 
others, Among later writers who attri- 
buted to Saint Paul the introduction of 
Christianity into Britain was the great 
Dr. Blunt, who calls it ‘‘ almost certain.”’ 
In any event, there is scarcely a doubt 
that a well-organized Church had been 
planted in Britain in the /irs¢t century, 
which Church must have attained some 
little prominence by the fourth century, 
for then we find records of British Bishops 
having been at the Councils of Arles 
(A. D. 314), Sardica’(A. D. 347), and 
Ariminum (A. D. 360), and also of British 
Bishops signifying their assent to the 
Nicene Creed by letter to Athansius. 


THE ANGLO-SAxon CHURCH.—When 
Pope Gregory the Great sent Augustine to 
Britain in the sixth century, Augustine 
found this ancient Church in Wales and 
Cornwall, where her followers had been 
driven by the heathen Anglo-Saxons who 
had conquered the land. At first an 
unfortunate misunderstanding made the 
British Bishops hold aloof from Augustine 
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and his Roman clergy, partly because 
Augustine asserted the authority of the 
Pope. Later on, however, they all joined 
in the work of converting the Anglo- 
Saxons, and with the help of the earnest 
monks who came from the missions of 
Saint Patrick in Ireland and Scotland, all 
of the land was brought under the banner 
of Christ, and when, later on, the various 
kingdoms were united in one, and the 
land named England, the Church came to 
be called the CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
(Apropos of Saint Patrick, it may not be 
uninteresting to note that four of the 
seven Anglo-Saxon kingdoms owe their 
conversion to the monks from his mis- 
sions at Iona and Lindisfarne.) It was 
Archbishop Theodore (669-690) who per- 
fected the plan of ecclesiasticism and 
instituted the parish system that forms 
the basis of our church government of 
to-day. ; 


THE MEDIajvaL CHURCH.—In the Mid- 
dle Ages the land was conquered by Will- 
iam of Normandy. With the coming of 
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these Normans, the Church gradually lost 
her pristine purity, many wrong medizval 
doctrines and practices being introduced 
by the Norman-French clergy. Among 
these was that of Transubstantiation, a 
doctrinal definition of the Lord’s Supper, 
of which Archbishop Lanfranc was a 
warm supporter. 

It was not until the time of King John 
that the Popes of Rome acquired to great 
extent any power or influence in England, 
and even then it was often disputed. 
From John’s reign for a period of several 
hundred years the Church sank lower and 
lower. Many of the clergy became igno- 
rant and lazy; the great Orders of Monks, 
once fruitful of so much good in enkin- 
dling devotion, in preserving learning, in 
spreading Christianity, and in showing 
forth a life of entire self-sacrifice and 
consecration to God, fell into evil and 
worldly ways; the land was overrun with 
begging friars; the wrong doctrines of 
Purgatory, Mariolatry and Transubstanti- 
ation were taught and believed; the wor- 
ship of saints and saints’ relics was 
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generally preached; the sale of pardons 
and indulgences was openly permitted, 
and the land seemed fast settling into 
blind superstition on the one hand, and 
contempt of God’s law on the other. 

From time to time efforts were made 
at reform by Wickliffe and others, but it 
was not until Henry VIII.’s reign that, at 
last awaking to the realization of her cor- 
rupt state, the Church arose in her might 
and purified herself. 


THE REFORMATION.—The Reformation 
in England took a very different course 
from that on the Continent. There, 
though beginning aright, the Reformers 
went so farin their zeal and impatience 
that when war ended and matters settled 
down, they found themselves nothing 
more nor less than numberless schismatic 
bodies, having cut themselves off from the 
ancient Catholic Church. They had lost 
the Apostolic Succession, and had taken 
up strange and novel doctrines ~opposed 
to those of the Apostolic, primitive faith. 
These bodies, too, were and are at variance 
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with each other, their one main point of 
union being their intense hatred of the 
Roman Church. 

In England, however, the Church sim- 
ply purified herself from within, going 
back step by step to the ancient faith, 
each great movement being made by the 
clergy. The first step was the revival 
of the study of classical learning under 
the auspices of Archbishop Warham, 
Erasmus, Thomas More and others, and 
especially the reading of the Primitive 
Fathers, showing plainly how far the 
Church had drifted away. Then Wolsey 
began the work of purifying the monas- 
teries, which was stopped by his downfall 
and death. (Later on this werk was con- 
tinued by others, but alas so sweepingly 
that many a godly monastery and convent 
fell in the general wreck. Vast estates 
and revenues, the rightful property of the 
Church, were confiscated by the covetous 
king and nobles, and valuable libraries 
and treasures were scattered or destroyed. 
How fruitful of untold good would they 
have been if they had been preserved !) 
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In the meantime the Reformers trans- 
lated the Bible into English, so that all 
could understand it, and, when ready, the 
books were fastened by chains to desks in 
the churches, so as to be accessible to all. 
The Prayer Book in English soon fol- 
lowed, though it was not issued until the 
reign of Edward VI. Ten Articles of 
Religion were also drawn up, five being 
doctrinal, five ceremonial, virtually de- 
fining the position of the Church of Eng- 
land in the Reformation. 

King Henry VIII.’s part in the Refor- 
mation is but nominal. He had received 
the title of ‘‘Defender of the Faith” 
from the Pope for having written a book 
against Luther. He quarreled with the 
Pope merely because that Bishop refused 
to grant a dispensation of divorce between 
Henry and Catharine. His position is 
seen clearly in his having drawn up and 
approved with the Duke of Norfolk and 
others Six Reactionary Articles favoring 
Roman Catholicism, aiming to undo all 
the Reformation had accomplished. For- 
tunately Henry’s death prevented this 
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catastrophe, as these never went. into 
effect. 

His successor, Edward VI., carried on 
the work of reform, but on his death 
Mary, who became Queen, restored the 
Roman religion,and frightfully persecuted 
the reformers, several hundred, including 
Ridley, Latimer, Hooper and Archbishop 
Cranmer, being burnt at the stake. 

In the following reigun—that of Queen 
Elizabeth—the reformed measures were 
again revived, and the Church still further 
purified and restored to apostolic doc- 
trine. Many of the Bishops, being of 
Roman sympathies, declined to take the 
oath of allegiance to Elizabeth, thus 
causing some anxiety as to perpetuating 
the Succession. Finally, however, Mat- 
thew Parker was consecrated as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury by Bishops Barlow, 
Scory, Coverdale and Hodgkin, giving 
the Church of England sure warrant for 
her Orders. Certain Roman writers have 
affected to doubt the validity of Parker’s 
consecration—though that of Cardinal 
Pole must hang or fall with it—but even 
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if we were not sure of the fact, as we are, 
it would not affect English Orders, for 
when the Church was restored in the time 
of Charles II., after the Great Rebellion, 
other undoubted lines of Succession were 
obtained. 

During the reign of King James L., 
when the present Authorized Version of 
the Bible was published, the Puritan ele- 
ment became stronger and more bitter. 
James, however, refused to grant the con-, 
cessions that they desired—which would 
have ruined the apostolic character of the 
Church. This virtually ends the work of 
the Reformation. 


DISESTABLISHMENT By COMMON- 
WEALTH.—In the reign of the unfortunate 
Charles I. the country was devastated by 
civil war, partly the result of the political 
differences between the King and the 
Parliament, partly the religious differ- 
ences between the Established Church 
and the Puritan Dissenters. The Scotch, 
who had refused to accept the Prayer 
Book, and who had bound themselves by 
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what they called the Solemn League and 
Covenant, had already declared war 
against Charles. 

The struggle finally ended in the over- 
throw and disestablishment of the Epis- 
copacy and the organization of the Com- 
monwealth. Previous to this, the 
Parliamentary party had executed the 
Harl of Strafford, and Laud, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, on false charges. 
(Laud was a man of great holiness and 
learning, who had striven hard to restore 
and preserve primitive teaching and 
practice, giving rise to what is called the 
Anglo-Catholic party. If he were often 
stern and harsh in his treatment of those 
who differed from him or who opposed 
him, it was but due to the bigotry and 
cruelty of the day prevalent everywhere. 
Indeed, the very Puritans who have so 
maligned the character of Laud are 
shown up by history to be the most 
relentless persecutors of all those who 
differed from themselves. Their idea of 
charity seems to have been that only they 
themselves should not be persecuted.) 
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Parliament, controlled by the Puritans, 
then expelled from their livings many 
faithful priests, who insisted on their ad- 
herence to the Prayer Book, as ‘‘ malig- 
nant clergy;”’ it forbade the use of the 
Prayer Book; it prohibited kneeling at 
the Holy Communion; it abolished all 
kinds of symbolism; it commanded the 
defacement of all images, statues, carv- 
ings, altars, stained glass, and all that was 
beautiful in the churches; and finally, 
after imprisoning certain of the clergy, 
it passed the Root and Branch Bill, 
abolishing the Episcopacy. 

Shortly afterwards King Charles, who 
had been basely sold by the Scots, to 
whom he had delivered himself after the 
battle of Naseby, was executed, dying 
like a martyr. The country was shocked 
by the beheading of this well-intentioned 
and devout, if weak, sovereign, and some 
years after a day was appointed in the 
Prayer Book in his honor and observed 
until recent years. 

The religious state of the country under 
Cromwell was lamentable. Many of the 
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clergy had fled to the continent, and 
those who remained suffered the greatest 
hardships, being deprived the privilege of 
worshiping in their own way. 

The conduct of the victorious Puritans 
is awful to contemplate, showing as it 
does the fury and sacrilege of the blindest 
bigots. They ruined many a noble and 
venerable cathedral; they quartered their 
horses in the churches; they opened old 
tombs and used the bones to break to 
pieces richly painted windows; they hewed 
to pieces gilded altars and sculptured rood 
screens; they defaced and mutilated monu- 
ments and rare frescoes; they cut into 
firewood carved choir stalls and fittings; 
they ruined Bibles by marking and dis- 
figuring with lumps of coal; they moved 
the altars to the body of the church, and 
piled on them their helmets and hats; 
they destroyed rich vestments and church 
embroideries; they pulled apart the organ 
pipes, and ran blowing them like madmen 
along the streets; they profaned chalices, 
patens and other sacred vessels—in every 
way committed the most blasphemous 
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acts of sacrilege and desecration. The uni- 
versities also suffered terribly, the chapels 
being despoiled, the grounds half ruined 
and rich libraries and museums scattered, 

The appearance of many of these Puri- 
tans, whose awful acts seem to indicate 
that they were frequently crazed, is de- 
scribed by the writer Anthony Wood, 
who said: ‘‘The generality of them had 
mortified countenances, puling voices, 
and eyes commonly, when in discourse, 
lifted up, with hands lying on their 
breasts.’’ Of course these iconoclasts 
represented the fanatical element, but if 
others had not sympathized they should 
not have permitted such deeds ! 


THE RESTORATION OF THE CHURCH. — 
No wonder then that the English tired of 
thisrule and longed again for the resto- 
ration of Church and King. The mass 
of the people had gazed in horror at the 
spoiliation of all they had reverenced and 
loved, they had looked in disgust at the 
canting hypocrites who, with God on their 
tongues, were venting their blind fury on 
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the beautiful works reared by the hand of 
man to His Glory, but they had looked 
on in apathy, seeming to prefer even this 
sacrilege to more civil war. 

When, however, Charles II. was seated 
on the throne, through the masterly genius 
of General Monk without a blow being 
struck, and when the Church—the old 
established Catholic Church of Christ, 
with her Bible, her Prayer-book and 
Apostolic doctrine was restored to the 
land, the people hailed with wild delight 
their beloved Bishops and clergy and 
the services of their holy religion. 

On the death of Charles, James II., an 
avowed Romanist, became King. He 
started to Romanize the country, using 
the Court of High Commission, presided 
over by the infamous Judge Jeffries, to 
help hisscheme. Finally, however, when 
in 1688, he issued the Declaration of In- 
dulgence (a paper which would have over- 
thrown much of the result of the Refor- 
mation, as it would have relieved Roman- 
ists of all restrictions) and commanded it 
to be read in all the churches, many of 
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the Bishops refused to assent to it, de- 
claring that a king could not ‘‘dispense 
in matters ecclesiastical.’’ For their re- 
fusal the seven Bishops (Archbishop San- 
croft, Bishops Lane, Trelawney, Ken, 
White, Lloyd and Turner) were sent to 
the Tower, but when tried the verdict was 
“not guilty.’? On that same day, Will- 
iam, Prince of Orange, was asked to be- 
come King. 

The consistency of these seven Bishops 
and their following is shown in their re- 
fusal to take the oath of allegiance to 
William, claiming that though they could 
oppose James in matters ecclesiastical, 
wherein he tried to use powers not his, * 
yet they could not conscientiously free 
themselves from their oath once taken to 
James. They were called the Non-Jurors, 
and though sound orthodox Catholic 
Churchmen, their action made a schism in 
England not healed until the eighteenth 
century. 

In the reign of Queen Anne the names 
“High Church’' and ‘‘Low Church” 
came into use, the first to designate Tory 
Churchmen, the other the Whigs. 
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Since that time the Church of England 
has had, generally speaking, a period of 
peace and tranquillity, at times abounding 
in zeal and work for the dear Master, and 
again, sinking into sluggish inactivity and 
indifference. Three great movements, 
fruitful of untold good have taken place 
in the Church, successively those that are 
called ‘‘ Methodism,’ ‘the Evangelical 
Movement,’’ and the ‘“‘Anglo-Catholic Re- 
vival.”’ 


THE WESLEYAN MOVEMENT.—In the 
time of the Wesleys a wave of infidelity, 
skepticism and indifference, incident to 
the French Revolution, swept over the 
country, and though a few holy men like 
Butler, Paley and others brightened the 
spiritual gloom, the Church seemed to 
have fallen into a sleep or apathy. 
Charles and John Wesley started to bring 
about a more strict observance of Prayer- 
Book rules, communicating every Sunday, 
visiting the poor, holding missions, teach- 
ing, fasting, and the like. Owing to their’ 
orderly way of doing this, they and 
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their followers were termed Methodists. 
Though the Wesleys both died in com- 
munion with the Church, their followers 
soon drifted away, founding what became 
a prosperous sect. A little more sympa- 
thy on the part of the Bishops might have 
held this body of men, who seemed forced 
to found a sect, as the Church looked 
askance at their teachers and refused 
them ordination. 


THE EVANGELICAL MOVEMENT.—The 
work of the Wesleys was to reap rich 
fruit in another way, for the awaken- 
ing that they gave rise to resulted in 
another movement called the ‘* Evangel- 
ical Revival.’’ This was started by the 
great William Wilberforce and others. It 
did great good in raising and evangelizing 
the working people, in sending out Mis- 
sionaries, in correcting existing evils, and 
in condemning drunkenness and putting 
a stop to dueling. It inaugurated the 
Sunday School, now so generally approved 
of, and also brought about the organiza- 
tion of the ‘‘ London Missionary Society,” 
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“The Religious Tract Society,’ ‘ The 
British and Foreign Bible Society,’’ and 
“ The Church Missionary Society.”’ 

The great fault of the Evangelicals was 
that they laid such stress upon the doc- 
trine of the Atonement, that they excluded 
other important belief, and also that they 
attached little efficacy to the Sacraments, 
the Creeds, the Fasts and the Feasts of 
the Church. 

Soon evils due to this began to creep in, 
then to spread rapidly, and the good of 
Evangelicalism seemed powerless to com- 
bat them. Latitudinarian views arose; 
ecclesiastical discipline was neglected or 
forgotten; dogma was declared unneces- 
sary; the Sacraments were disregarded; 
atheism, infidelity, libertinism, frivolity, 
worldliness ran rampant; often the clergy 
as well as the laity, led lazy, listless lives; 
doctrine after doctrine was repudiated by 
many; celebrations of the Holy Commu- 
nion in some parishes were almost un- 
known, and as a great scholar wrote, 
“Men began to imagine that human 
power had created all things; that there 
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was no Creator, no Controller of events; 

men were ashamed any longer to 
say family prayers or to invoke the bless- 
ings of God upon their partaking of His 
gifts. . . . The mention of His name 
was tabooed in polite circles.” 

When, however, everything seemed 
darkest, a number of godly men arose at 
Oxford through God’s pleasure to be the 
saving of the Church, and though vilified, 
falsely accused and persecuted at first, 
they finally triumphed, and now in the 
sound theology and earnest work and 
devotion of the Anglo-Catholics or High 
Churchmen of to-day, we see the fruits of 
their great work—the Oxford (or Tracta- 
rian) Movement, the Great Catholic Revi- 
val. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. — This 
great reformation began at Oxford Uni- 
versity, where a little knot of devout 
men determined to attempt a second 
reformation of the Church, chiefly by 
preaching and circulating papers contain- 
ing apostolic teaching. These papers, 
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called TRACTS FOR THE TIMES, began in 
1833, following Keble’s ‘‘ Christian Year,’’ 
a book of devotional poetry accentuating 
the Church’s seasons, which though once 
publicly burnt at Oxford, did much to 
prepare the way for the Tractarians. 

Those who principally inaugurated this 
revival were Keble, Rose, Froude, Isaac 
Williams, Percival and above all, John 
Henry Newman followed later by Pusey. 

The Tracts continued until 1841, ending 
with No. 90, by Newman. They began 
by asserting strongly the belief in the 
Apostolic Succession, and the doctrines 
which hang upon it, and continuing, they 
gave to the public extracts from the writ- 
ings of the Primitive Fathers, these, 
though uninspired, being almost as valu- 
able witnesses to the belief and worship 
of the Apostolic Church as the New Testa- 
ment itself, inasmuch as many of the 
Fathers wrote before the New Testament 
was written. 

The main points of doctrines insisted 
upon may briefly be summed up: the 
Apostolic Succession; the Divine Institu- 
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tion of the Church; the Holy Eucharist 
as the chief means of help and grace; the 
Real Presence of Christ’s Body and Blood 
in the Sacrament, contained there under 
the forms of bread and wine, which still 
remain; adoration of the Eucharist, of our 
Lord present, but not of the elements, the 
Communion of Saints and Prayers for the 
Dead. 

The success of the movement was won- 
derful, yet this served but as an incentive 
to the opponents of Tractarianism to use 
every means to crush it out, the authori- 
ties even appealing to the prejudices of 
lower classes to help them in their efforts, 
mobs frequently being incited to riot, 
which resulted in stoning surpliced 
priests. The Church dignitaries evi- 
dently at first misunderstood the movye- 
ment, for they looked askance at it, and 
not until later on did they endorse it. 
In the meantime, the treatment of New- 
man was such that, wearied and disap- 
pointed, he left the Church and joined 
the Roman Communion, followed by 
Manning, Faber and others. (Newman 
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and Manning were soon afterward made 
cardinals, but some think they always 
regretted their hasty action.) The cry 
went up that the movement meant 
Romanism and Popery, and many mode- 
rate people who had taken up Tractarian- 
ism drew back in fear, not knowing what 
to do. 

Nothing, however, could long check its 
progress, for under the leadership of the 
great Dr. Pusey, the true Catholic and 
Apostolic doctrines brought out so promi- 
nently by these devout and persecuted 
men spread and spread, until now we see 
them more or less leavening the whole 
- Anglican Communion, and especially the 
lives of those who are called High 
Churchmen and Anglo-Catholics. 

The movement was long misunderstood, 
but now that it has become apparent that 
its advocates are the strongest opponents 
_of Popery and the errors of Romanism, 
now that the bitterness and strife of those 
early days grows less and less, now that 
loving charity is binding all kinds of 
Churchmen more firmly together, all can 
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see and realize the great and lasting good 
of this nineteenth century reformation. 


THE RESULT OF THE OXFORD MOVE- 
MEN’.—Standing then at the close of the 
nineteenth century with the past behind 
us, we can see the stupendous results of 
this great Catholic movement: Apostolic 
and Primitive doctrine is again taught 
and followed; the Sacraments are rightly 
understood and administered; the Prayer 
Book teaching is carefully carried out; 
the Scriptures and ancient authorities are 
studied as never before; the Church ser- 
vices are greatly augmented, Holy Com- 

,munion and Morning and Evening Prayer 
being daily celebrated in many parishes; 
new churches are rapidly springing up, 
of strictly ecclesiastical architecture; 
cathedrals and ancient buildings have 
been restored and beautified; inspiring 
music is heard at the services; carvings, 
lights, vestments and all the minor acces- 
sories render divine worship still more 
beautiful; colleges, schools, guilds, sister- 

‘ hoods, hospitals, missions and homes 
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have sprung into being; the poor have 
the gospel preached to them as well as 
the rich; churches are open from morning 
to night, and Christ Crucified is held up 
as the one hope for all people. 

In countless ways has the Church ex- 
panded and grown since the day of the 
“ Tracts for the Times,’’ and now, as we 
see this work still going on, it seems to 
us asif there never before was so much 
work, so much activity, so much devotion, 
so much zeal for the dear Master, since 
the days when, centuries ago, man gave 
up everything, family, wealth, position 
and life to follow our Blessed Lord. 


THE CHURCH IN AMERICA.—The An- 
glican Church in America dates back 
to the foundation of those of her 
colonies where English priests came in 
ante-revolutionary times, some to minister 
in regular parishes, others to act as chap- 
lains in private families. The Bishops 
resident in England who had jurisdiction 
in the colonies wofully neglected their 
flock there, confirmations being of rare‘ 
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occurrence, and priests being few. After 
the War of the Revolution, though the 
plan was most distasteful to patriotic 
Americans, Churchmen saw, as no Bishops 
were there, if they wished to perpetuate 
and keep the Apostolic Succession, that 
they must choose and send priests to Eng- 
land to be consecrated Bishops. ‘Thus it 
was that Dr. Seabury was made Bishop by 
the Non-Jurorsin Scotland, and Dr. White 
and Dr. Prevost consecrated in England by 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
assisted by the Bishops of Bath and Wells, 
Peterborough, London and Rochester. 

In these three Bishops America obtained 
the Succession and preserved the Episco- 
pacy, and from them and their successors 
sprang the many Bishops, Priests and 
Deacons of this great American Church. 
Her Prayer Book is based on the English 
and Scotch Liturgies, and, as now re- 
vised, is a splendid, churchly, Catholic 
and devotional book. The phenomenal 
growth of the Church here is sufficient 
proof of her catholicity, and, like a fond 
mother, she holds wide her arms, bidding 
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all in this country come to the fold. And 
it is worthy of note to observe that al- 
though at first ridiculed, and misunder- 
stood in this land, the Catholic movement 
started by the Tractarians has gained such 
ground that it is a question if her advo- 
cates do not outnumber all others, 

It is worthy of note too that the Angli- 
can Communion has the strongest claims 
to being ¢he Catholic Church of America, 
not only on account of the reasons already 
stated but because she was /irs¢ in the 
field, being ahead of the Romanist Carroll; 
because hers was the first Liturgy used 
here (a fact well attested by the Child’s 
Prayer Book Cross in California); and be- 
cause she has always adhered to the Ni- 
cene Canon of having ¢hvee consecrators at 
each elevation to the Bishopric—eviden- 
ces not only of the Apostolic character of 
the Anglican Communion but also of her 
priority here. The Church here however 
is marred by a meaningless title. What 
would one of the early Christians say to 
being called ‘‘a Protestant Episcopalian!” 
It may be an immaterial matter and yet 
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we fain would see the time when Church- 
men would agree in selecting some other 
name that would more fully emphasize 
the fact of the continuity of the Church 
and her Apostolic, Catholic character. 

So with hearts full of love and with fair 
and unbiased minds, let us cast away 
prejudice, and, striving and longing for 
light, let us try and see what is the 
apostolic doctrine which the Church 
holds, and how she would have us wor- 
ship our Divine Lord and Saviour, in such 
a way as more properly to express our 
love, thankfulness and service to Him, 
and stimulate, help and strengthen this 
love, devotion and adoration to God. 


III. 


THE INSPIRED BIBLE. 


With what great reverence and love 
should we regard the Holy Bible! Not 
only is it associated with the lives of the 
saints and holy men and women of all 
ages, having been their greatest guide, 
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comfort and help, but it is also authorita- 
tively declared by the Church not only to 
contain, but to be, the WorpD oF Gop. 
It is the written expression of the Church’s 
belief, and she holds it to embody ad/ 
things necessary to salvation. 

The word Bible came into use in Eng- 
lish from the Greek through the Latin. 
It originated from the word Aydlus, or 
Papyrus, the name of a reed from which 
the material was made for ancient books. 
Hence manuscripts came to be generally 
called ‘‘ books.”’ 

Thus, while in the Primitive Church 
the names usually given to the Bible were 
“The Scriptures,” ‘The Holy Scrip- 
tures,” and in the Anglo-Saxon Church 
““The Gospel’ (or God-spell, God-story), 
among the Greek Christians the Sacred 
Writings were called ‘‘ THe Booxs,”’ the 
earliest trace of this name being about 
the fourth or fifth century. This title 
soon won its way to general acceptance, 
and continued to be largely used until 
about the thirteenth century it was 
changed from the plural to the simgu/ar, 
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becoming THE Book. Thus we evolved 
from the ancient Greek expression, mean- 
ing Zhe Books, the Latin title B7blia, or 
The Book, giving us in English our well- 
known name, THE BIBLE. 

The more ancient titles, the Scriptures, 
the Holy Scriptures, the Holy Gospel and 
Holy Writ are nevertheless still often 
used. : 


The CANON OF SCRIPTURE in one sense 
is that rule or gauge which determined 
what writings were genuine and should 
be included in the Bible as canonical, and 
in another sense as this Bible itself. The 
ancient Jewish Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment was of gradual formation, from the 
writings of many centuries. It was 
finally settled about 432 B. C., in the time 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, its contents being 
identical with those included in our Eng- 
lish Canon of the Old Testament. The 
Canon of the New Testament also was the 
result of time, for as long as the Apostles 
lived written records of our Lord’s teach- 
ing were not necessary. It was not until 
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the latter half of the first century, ere 
they died, that the New Testament came 
to be written. During the Diocletian 
persecution, A. D. 303, the Christians were 
commanded to surrender the Sacred Writ- 
ings that they read. Then arose the 
question as to which of these writings 
were Apostolic. The question was settled 
conclusively by a decree of the Church, 
at the Council of Carthage, A. D. 397, giv- 
ing us as the proper Canonical Books our 
present New Testament. Such other of 
these early writings as had not the same 
warrant as those which were declared to 
be canonical, but yet were useful for their 
teaching, were retained as Apocryphal 
books. Such learning, such discretion, 
and such care was shown by the Church 
in the forming of the Canon of Holy 
Scripture that we may positively rest 
assured that we have truly the Book of 
Life—the WorpD oF Gop. 


AUTHENTICITY OF THE SCRIPTURES.— 
No book in the world has such evidence 
in support of its authenticity as the Bible. 
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This evidence, both external and internal, 
is overwhelming. It is infinitely greater 
than that of any other book in the world, 
and carries with it every element of truth- 
fulness. The greatest proof of the Old 
Testament is the continual witness of the 
whole Jewish nation, which, although 
much of its contents record their own 
grievous sins and crimes, have reverenced 
and preserved it through all ages. Origi- 
nally written on the most expensive 
parchment or papyrus, it was treasured 
by the Jews as their choicest possession, 
and handed’ down from generation to 
generation. Additional warrant is found 
in the evidence of the great Jewish his- 
torian, Josephus; in the many heathen 
authors; in the incidental physical, his- 
torical and geographical testimony; in the 
inscriptions of coins, monuments and 
relics; in the newly unearthed remains of 
ancient cities; in contemporaneous docu- 
ments, and in the animal life of Palestine 
—all in their several ways contributing 
their evidence to the support of the records 
and statements of the Old Testament, 
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leading inevitably to the conclusion that 
with such proofs the Old Testament of 
necessity must be true. 

Of the New Testament the evidence is 
equally strong. Not only do the Christian 
writers of the early centuries testify to the 
truth of all the incidents and teachings 
recorded, but they also quote numberless 
passages of the original text. Secular 
authors also tell of Christ, of His life and 
of His doctrine, so that even if the New 
Testament had never been written the 
writings of persons such as T7actlus, 
Suetonius and Pliny would alone be proof 
of the truth of our Saviour’s Life and 
Death. 

Besides this, we have the evidence of 
classical histories and biographies, and 
descriptions of places and persons (which 
agree with those of the Bible), of the 
similarity in names and customs, and we 
also have the same external evidence 
respecting archeological remains as apply 
to the Old Testament. 

Indeed, so great are the proofs that, as 
the great Dr. Blunt wrote, ‘‘¢he further 
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the inguiry ts carried the more certain. 
does this become,’’ while every fresh dis- 
covery of the relics and remains of the 
ancient world only add further support to 
the already convincing testimony of the 
authenticity of the Sacred Writings. 
Apart from this, there is an inherent 
beauty and nobility in the Sacred Writings 
themselves which, to those who read in 
reverent love and gladness, carries with it 
the conviction that here is the Voice of 
God speaking to man through His di- 
vinely inspired writings. The wonderful 
facts of the Incarnation, the Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection of Christ are brought 
out by history, for as many saw and 
vouched to the fact of Christ’s Crucifixion 
on the Cross, so also did many see Him 
and touch Him after His Resurrection. 


INSPIRATION.—The Church has always 
maintained the Inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
tures. As Saint Paul, in writing to Saint 
Timothy (//. Zpistle, 177. 16), says: All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, 
and ts profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
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Jor correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness,’’ so the Church holds that the 
" Bible not only contains, but 7s, the WorD 
oF Gop, thus beyond a doubt expressing 
a belief in verbal inspiration. Whether 
the Old and New Testaments are inspired 
in the same manner is immaterial. Suff- 
cient for us that ‘‘ Christ the Lord has set 
fis seal upon them,” and that Saint Paul 
and the Church declare the whole Scrip- 
tures to be izspired. Therefore we are 
bound to believe that which we read, and 
leave to faith and not to reason those things 
which we do not understand, holding 
with the Fathers, as Leo, the Bishop of 
Rome, so well phrased it, that ‘‘It is not 
lawful to depart by a single word from 
the doctrine of the Evangelists and 
Apostles, or to think otherwise of the 
Divine Scriptures than the Blessed 
Apostles and our fathers have learned and 
taught.”’ 


HIGHER CRITICISM.—Neither the 
Church nor the Scriptures has anything 
to fear from what is called the Higher 
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Criticism of the Bible, and yet while all 
study and investigation, if conducted on 
the proper lines, is praiseworthy, it may 
be doubted if this Higher Criticism will 
result in any real gain. It is true that 
many valuable manuscripts have been 
discovered in recent times, but even with 
them and with the application of all the 
textual skill and knowledge of ancient 
languages by modern critics, they are at 
a great disadvantage when compared to 
those scholars of the second, third and 
fourth centuries, for in those early times, 
not only did the Church feel her solemn 
responsibility regarding the sacred writ- 
ings, and with the most painstaking care 
use all the critical skill, knowledge of his- 
tory and spiritual insight of her learned 
teachers,’ but also did the Church have 
far greater opportunity of knowing what 
Christian men and women had thought 
and held from the beginning, and also as 
to what the contemporaneous witness of 
both religious and profane writers was. 
Surely Eusebius, Irenzeus and Jerome, 
and similar authorities, had opportunities 
such as no modern critics have, 
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Judging, too, from the present results of 
the labors in Higher Criticism, although 
a few German Rationalists have boldly 
attacked certain portions of the Bible 
(forgetting that a critic like a juror ina 
Law Court must be fair and impartial 
with no previous bias), and in turn have 
been ably and conclusively answered by 
such scholarsas the late Bishop Lightfoot 
(who in one instance proved his adver- 
sary’s ignorance of classical languages!) 
judging we say from the general results 
of this criticism as a whole, it is found 
that it has but further verified the Church’s 
belief in the Inspired Writings. 

In what is called textual criticism, 
modern critics with all their learning can 
hardly have as thorough a knowledge of 
the ancient languages in which the Scrip- 
tures were written, as those who wrote 
them and those who commented upon 
them centuries ago. Whatcan be gained, 
for instance, by the controversy by Higher 
Criticism whether Moses himself wrote 
every word of the Pentateuch, or was the 
original compiler of existing documents? 
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Why not let it suffice that a// tradition, 
Jewish, heathen and Christian, has ascribed 
the Pentateuch to Moses (which testimony 
the books themselves verify) and that it 
forms part of the /uspired Scriptures. 
(This is an instance of many similar ex- 
ceptions by these higher Critics. ) 

Thus then with regard to Higher Criti- 
cism, while continual study of the Scrip- 
tures should be encouraged, it would 
certainly seem safer and wiser to attach 
far greater weight to the continual wit- 
ness, voice and authority of bygone centu- 
ries, especially in the time of the Primi- 
tive Church and immediately after, than 
to modern criticism, conducted centuries 
later. The Church, however, is the 
authority to whom all must ultimately 
appeal, and the consensus of opinion of 
all ages of this Holy Catholic Church is 
the most reliable witness of the Christian 
truth respecting the Scripture. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT is chiefly a record 
of the Creation of the World and the 
history of the Jewish nation, together 
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with its laws, its worship, its prophecies. 
In all of its chief events it agrees sub- 
stantially with the records of secular his- 
torians. One notable line of thought 
runs through it; the coming of the 
Messiah, prophesying His sufferings, and 
showing forth certain personages as in- 
ferior types of the Saviour. Isaiah, writ- 
ten about seven hundred years before the 
birth of Christ, tells us that a Virgin 
should conceive, and also gives us an 
account of the sufferings of the Coming 
Christ. The Psalms also, especially in 
the twenty-second and sixty-ninth, tell 
almost exactly each detail of the Cruci- 
fixion of Christ, the verification of all of 
which prophecy, together with many 
other equally wonderful ones, plainly 
shows us how the Spirit of God, working 
through man, illuminated him with the 
gift of prophecy and inspired the chosen 
agents. 


OLD MANUSCRIP’S OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. —This Old Testament wasoriginally 
written in Hebrew, great care being taken 
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with the text. Of manuscripts of the 
Old Testament, the ancient Synagogue 
Rolls, written on fine skins, are the oldest 
in existence, and are now in the Imperial 
Library at St. Petersburg. Of the ancient 
Hebrew Manuscripts, many were de- 
stroyed in the Middle Ages during the 
persecutions of the Jews, and others were 
buried to avoid this danger. The earliest 
known to scholars is the one now in the 
British Museum, probably dating back to 
the eighth century. Besides this there 
are a number of valuable Targums, or 
Manuscripts, written after the captivity 
of the Jews, being in later Hebrew, or 
Chaldee, and in many ways being but a 
paraphrase of the original text. 

From the Synagogue Rolls already 
mentioned there was made a Greek trans- 
lation, called the Septuagint, because it 
was the work of seventy scholars who, 
about B.C. 285, tradition says, labored 
separately in private cells, and when they 
met together and compared their work, 
all the various translations agreed word 
by word. The great Christian authority, 
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Jerome, however, thought that this Sep. 
tuagint was not all written as early as 
that. 

From this Septuagint and the ancient 
Synagogue Rolls, we get our English 
Version of the Olid Testament. 

The ancient Old Testament was in use 
when Christ was born, and was frequently 
quoted and cited by our Blessed Lord. 


THE New TESTAMENT.—The New 
Testament tells us of the birth of Christ, 
and presents to us His life, His min- 
istry, His teachings, His Institution of 
the Church, together with an account 
of the work of the Apostles as they go 
forth to evangelize the world, giving us 
their letters and directions. It ends with 
the Revelation of Saint John the Divine. 

This New Testament was written in 
Greek—the peculiar kind called Judzo- 
Greek. Of the Gospels, Saint Matthew 
presents Christ as the God-made-man, or 
in His Humanity; Saint Mark, in His 
regal aspect as Aig; Saint Luke, in His 
sacrificial character as the Great High 
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Priest; while Saint John presents Christ 
as the Son of God, or in His Divinity. 
The first three are called the Synoptical 
Gospels, as together they give a synopsis 
of Christ’s life. ‘The Epistles are par- 
ticularly noteworthy for their doctrinal 
teaching and theological reasoning, and 
Revelation as giving us a glimpse of the 
life in heaven and a picture of ritual and 
symbolism. 

OLD MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MEN'?.—Of the text of the New Testa- 
ment we have three sources of evidence, 
the MSS. of all or part of the New Testa- 
ment, the quotations of the Primitive 
Fathers, and the many ancient Versions. 
We have more certainty of the authenti- 
city of the text of the New Testament 
than of any other known work, for while 
the works of classical writers, which no 
one pretends to doubt, generally only 
date back to the time between tne tenth 
and fifteenth century, some of the ancient 
manuscripts of the New Testament claim 
far greater antiquity, three at least, which 
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are undoubtedly genuine, belonging to 
the period between 350-450 A. D. One 
of them, called the Vatican, belonging to 
the fourth century, is in the Vatican 
Palace, Rome; another, the Sinaitic, also 
written in the /ourth century, is in the 
library at Saint Petersburg; the third, the 
Alexandrian, dating from the i/t/ cen- 
tury, is in the British Museum, London, 
these three great witnesses of the Chris- 
tian faith being very fittingly in the 
hands of three great branches of Catholic 
Christendom, the Anglican, Eastern and 
Roman Churches. There are also other 
great manuscripts, such as Ephrem’s, 
Beza’s, the Clermont, the Laudian and the 
Parisian, all of great antiquity, more or 
less fragmentary or written in Grzeco- 
Latin, but all exceedingly valuable. All 
of these, with the great MSS. just men- 
tioned, are what are called UNCIAL 
MSS., on account of being written in 
large capital letterson fine vellum. There 
are in existence about one hundred of 
them, including the less important ones. 

In addition to these are some 2800 
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CURSIVE MSS., or those written in a vun- 
ning hand. It will be seen then what a 
mass of evidence we have for the Scrip- 
tural text, as compared to profane writ- 
ings, of which it is rare to find a dozen 
manuscripts even of later date! 


ANCIENT VERSIONS.—There were many 
ancient Versions (or translations) of the 
whole Bible, the greatest of which are 
the Syriac (or FPeshitid) meaning the 
plain version, an old Latin one, called the 
Vetus Latina, and the great Latin version 
called the Vulgate. This last was made 
by Saint Jerome in the fourth century, 
and still forms the basis of the one now 
in use in the Roman Church. Though 
gradually corrupted to some extent by 
being mixed with other versions, it is still 
highly valuable. 


ENGLISH VERSIONS.—In the ancient 
Anglo-Saxon Church there were in use a 
number of very crude and imperfect 
translations of the Bible, but these were 
finally done away with and the Latin ver- 
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sion substituted. Later on English Trans- 
lations were again made, the principal 
ones being those of Wyclif, in 1380; Tyn- 
dale in 1525 and 1534; Miles Coverdale in 
1535; Matthews in 1537; the Great Bible 
jn 1539; the Bishop’s Bible in 1568, and 
the AUTHORIZED VERSION in I6II. 

This Authorized Version included the 
Apocrypha, which the English Bible still 
contains. (The American Bible Society 
here has mutilated the Bible by leaving 
the Apocrypha out.) 

An amusing story is told regarding 
Tyndale’s translation of the Bible: Ton- 
stall, the Bishop of London, was so 
bigoted as to think an English Bible was 
a profanation. So he arranged to buy 
up all the copies of Tyndale’s Bible which 
were smuggled into England. The man 
with whom he arranged this happened to 
be Tyndale’s friend, and for a long time 
the Bishop was ignorant of the fact that 
the money he paid out, was being sent to 
Tyndale to publish more Bibles, thus vir- 
tually making Bishop Tonstall pay for the 
Bible which he was trying to suppress! 
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The Revised Version made in 1881-1885 
has never been adopted by the Anglican 
Church. 

So then, we have a beautiful Bible, 
accepted by the Church as the inspired 
Word of God, a book alone convincing 
to all fair-minded men from the simple 
majesty of the Text, which appeals to old 
and young alike. 

Let us then love and reverence this 
Bible, and make it our daily companion, 
to study and meditate upon its wonderful 
teachings, feeling that as Faber, (who sad‘ 
to say later went to the Roman Church, ) 
ouce wrote, ‘It lives on the ear like a 
music which can never be forgotten, like 
the sound of church bells which the con- 
vert scarce knows how he can forego. 

It is the representation of a man’s 
best moments; all that there has been 
about him of soft and gentle and pure and 
penitent, and good speaks to him forever 
out of his ENGLISH BIBLE.”’ 
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Dye 
THE CREED. 


The substance of the Creeds was the 
Faith of the Church long before these 
statements of her belief were written. 
Christ taught His Apostles and told them 
that which they should do, and that 
which they should believe, and they in 
turn handed down these sayings and 
teachings to their various charges. 

As time went on, and the Church in- 
creased in numbers, it was soon thought 
necessary to embody these instructions 
and doctrines of our Blessed Lord in a 
formal declaration, one which would pre- 
vent the individual from falling into 
error, and which would leave no doubt as 
to what Christ taught and the Church be- 
lieved. Such expressions occurring in 
the New Testament as “‘ that form of doc- 
trine which was delivered you”’ (Romans 
wt. 17), ‘‘the doctrine which ye have 
learned’ (Romans xvt. 17), ‘let us hold 
fast the profession of our faith” (He- 
brews x. 23), seem to indicate that very 
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early was the exposition of this faith pu 
into the form of a written Creed; but 
though we find fragments of creeds in the 
writings of the Fathers, the first clear and 
emphatic enunciation of the articles of the 
Christian Belief is found in what we call 
the APOSTLES’ CREED. When this was 
written, or by whom it was written, is not 
known, but there is very little doubt that 
it was comiposed in the first century, al- 
though some writers seem to think it fol- 
lowed instead of preceded the larger form, 
called the Nicene Creed. An interesting 
tradition respecting the Apostles’ Creed 
is that the twelve dirferent divisions of it 
were respectively drawn up by the twelve 
Apostles, each one contributing one of the 
declarations, all the apostles agreeing to 
the whole Creed. ' 

In 325 A. D. was held the Council of 
Niczea (or Nice), the first great meeting 
of the whole Church, at which was drawn 
up what is called the NICENE CREED. 
The Council assembled to assert the Di- 
vinity and Godhead of Christ and His 
Oneness with the Father, which the 
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Arian heresy denied. Perhaps no greater 
council of the Church has ever been held, 
for it is noteworthy alike for the dignity 
and prominence of those who were there, 
and for the far-reaching result and success 
of its declarations and labors. There 
were the great dignitaries and Bishops of 
the Church; there were the monks of the 
desert clad in their sheepskin tunics; there 
were the priests of the crowded cities, and 
there were also the scholars, theologians 
and philosophers of an age that excelled 
in learning. Prominent among these was 
the great Athanasius, the fearless oppo- 
nent of the heretic Arius. 

The Council was presided over by Con- 
stantine the Great, the first Christian 
Emperor, who with his attendants added 
to the Oriental magnificence that marked 
the whole scene. Round him ranged on 
raised seats sat the Bishops, the inferior 
clergy and others present occupying lower 
places—the whole a notable gathering of 
the great lights and exponents of Christ’s 
‘Church on earth. 

The sessions lasted some time, as the 
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greatest care was exercised to draw up 
such a declaration as would forever con- 
demn the Arian heresy, and be a lasting 
memorial of the belief of the Church 
respecting the Divinity of Christ. Itisa 
proof of the subtlety of Greek thought— 
which largely influenced all present—and 
of the acute and abstruse reasoning inci- 
dent to it, that for a long time there was a 
discussion about the placing of one Greek 
letter in the chosen word: ‘‘ HOMOOU- 
SIOS”’ (of ONE substance or essence), 
instead of ‘‘Homotousios”’ (of LIKE sub- 
stance) with the Father, a vast difference, 
as the former—the chosen word—aflirmed 
positively and undeniably the Divinity of 
Christ as the belief of the Church. (This 
has given rise to the expression, ‘‘not to 
care an 7ofa.’’) 

The result, however, proves the work 
of the Council, in the Creed finally drawn 
up, as in this declaration was the death- 
blow of the Arian party; for though for a 
while powerful, its fall was so rapid that 
a few centuries later it was almost for- 
gotten, and is now seen only in a new 
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dress in the small sect called Unitarians, 
like a shade from the charnel-house of a 
condemned heretical doctrine, while the 
NICENE CREED lives on to-day as the 
great symbol of the Faith of Christ’s Holy 
Catholic Church. 

The Nicene Creed, ever since the Coun- 
cil, has been the accepted symbol of the 
whole Catholic Church, and in itself con- 
tains a ‘‘sufficient statement?’ of her 
belief. 

As originally drawn up it only went as 
far as the end of the clause reading, 
“ Whose Kingdom shall have no end,’’ 
the clauses following being a gradual 
growth placed there as needs required, to 
show forth the true beliefs. They were 
authoritatively added to the Creed by the 
Council of Constantinople A. D. 381. 

What is called the f/iogue clause (or 
that part relating to the belief in the 
Holy Ghost, where we say, ‘‘ Proceeded 
Srom the Father AND THE SON’’) was not 
added until considerably later, and 
though it was placed there on the evi- 
dence of Scripture, it resulted in a schism 
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between the Western and Eastern 
Churches, never since healed, for though 
centuries have rolled by the Greek or 
Eastern Church of tlhe present day does 
not acknowledge ‘‘the Double Procession 
of the Holy Ghost.”’ 

As the Nicene symbol is but an expan- 
sion of the Apostles’ Creed, so what is 
called the ATHANASIAN CREED is essen- 
tially the same as the Nicene. It is so 
named because it contains the doctrines 
advocated by Athanasius at the Council of 
Nicaea, but by whom it was written is un- 
certain, although it is most generally 
attributed to Hilary, Bishop of Arles, in 
the fifth century. 

This Creed, though in the Church of 
England Prayer Book, is not in that of 
the American Church. Many persons 
object to the damnatory clauses at the end 
of it, but as Saint Paul himself in one of 
his Epistles used the very same ‘‘ Ana- 
thema’’ (the theological meaning of 
which we have already explained—see 
Catholic Church) and as this anathema 
applies on/y to those who knowingly 
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refuse or deny what they know is the 
Catholic Faith, it can readily be seen that 
there is nothing in these clauses that 
should be repugnant to Christian charity. 

The Apostles’, Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds all agree essentially, and they em- 
body the doctrine that it is necessary for 
all Christians and Churchmen to believe, 
as itis that which was taught by Christ 
Himself. 


NECESSITY OF A BELIEF IN GOD.—- 
As we survey the world about us and ob- 
serves the phenomena of nature, one cer- 
tain question must force itself upon us: 
How can we account for those budding 
or blossoming trees and flowers with 
their delicate form and sweet fragrance; 
those fields of waving grain and tasseling 
corn; those heavens above with the light 
of the sun, the moon and the stars; those 
winds that blow about us in pleasing 
zephyrs or in frightful gales, going and 
coming as they please; that thunder, that 
lightning, the wonderful force and power 
of the elements, the various complex and 
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astonishing forms of animal life about us, 
and last of all, but greater than all, man 
endowed with intelligence and a soul! If 
we attempt to explain the existence of 
these things according to anyone of the 
atheistic theories of evolution, we come 
against the same stumbling block, upon 
which they all fall, the necessity of a First 
or Primary Cause, for argue as we may 
about spontaneous generation and such 
theories, it but gets us into deeper water, 
for the gases, the atoms or whatever they 
may be,—even the ethereal ether itself, — 
must have been created, which obligates 
us to believe in a God, for none but God 
can create form, matter, gases or the like 
out of nothing. 

Even apart from the other phenomena 
of nature, man himself is an insurmount- 
able obstacle and answer to atheism, for 
apply the evolution theory as we may 
we cannot account for the existence of 
the sow/, otherwise than by accepting God 
as the Creator, for this very soul itself is 
the one e¢ernal witness of that very God. 
Thus, then, every truthful man sees the 
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necessity of this Primary Cause, this 
Creator or God, and it is a sign of the 
advance in thought of the evolutionist 
school that some of its leading exponents 
are now, notonly Deists, but Christians, 
for many think that evolution is not in- 
compatible with the account of the Crea- 
tion as related in the Bible, as it matters 
not whether God created man by one act 
of will, or evolved him from the dust 
through a series of inferior orders of ani- 
mal life until man finally assumed life as 
man made inthe /mage of God, which 
likeness is the sow/ of man. Genesis states 
that God made man in one day, but that 
day may have been a day as we regard 
it or as some definite period of time. 

Yet we would fain believe and trust in 
the old orthodox idea, held by Christians 
for centuries, and for what we know to 
the contrary absolutely true, that God 
simply took the dust of the earth and 
made man, by one act, in His own Image, 
as such a belief to our minds seems more 
consistent with the omnipotence of God 
and with the dignity of mankind. 
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Compelled, then, by the feeling of our 
soul and the evidence of our senses, for 
very truth’s sake to acknowledge that 
there must be a God, we find everything 
else comparatively easy of belief, for once 
admitting the existence of God—the Crea- 
tor—and seeing a Divine order in all 
things, it is not hard to believe in Re- 
vealed Religion, as shown in the Person 
of Jesus Christ, and the doctrines that 
logically hinge upon our Lord’s life and 
teaching. 

Thus we are led directly to fuzth, for all 
belief in a Higher Power rests on faith, 
which Saint Paul calls ‘‘ the evidence of 
things unseen, the Promise of things 
hoped for.’’ ‘This faith or belief must be 
an agreeing to that which is credible. 
This, of necessity, excludes all self- 
evident ¢ruths or scientific facts, which 
are known by veason. As faith in man 
depends upon the knowledge of and 
testimony of the witness, so does Divine 
Faith. Thus God in the Person and 
teaching of Jesus Christ shows Himself to 
us and tells us of Himself. So as He is. 
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all wise and all good, we believe the testi- 
mony that comes to us in His revelation, 
and thus in our Christian Faith or Belief, 
which we declare in the Creed, we 
“assent unto truths credible upon the 
testimony of God, delivered unto us in the 
writings of the Apostles and prophets.” 


A BRIEF EXPLANATION OF THE CREED. 
—Taking, then, the Nicene Creed as the 
symbol of the Christian Faith, we find, 
on very briefly reviewing the main articles 
of it, a complete argument against all 
unbelievers, for though dependent upon 
faith, it yet appeals to reason, and if the 
fundamental principles are once accepted 
it precludes all kind of doubt. 

I believe in one ‘This first declara- 
God, the Father tion, is the belief in 
Almighty, Maker God, the existence 
of heaven and of Whom, we have 
earth, and of ali already shown is 
things visible and proved by reason. 
invisible: The declaration also 

embodies the belief 
(t) in God as One Eternal God, on Whom 
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all things depend, Who has revealed Him- 
self to man by miracles, by prophecy and 
by conscience; (2) in God as the Father 
not only of Jesus Christ, but in many 
senses of us also; (3) in God as Almighty, 
that is all-powerful, all-seeing; (4) and in 
God as the Creator of everything in earth 
and also in heaven, even the angels being 


created beings. 
And in one Lord, 
Jesus Christ, the 
only-begotien Son 
of God; Begotten 
of His Father be- 
fore all worlds, 
God of God, Light 
of Light, Very God 
of Very God; Be- 
gotten, not made; 
Being of one sub- 
stance with the 
Father; By whom 
all things were 
made: Who for us 
men and for our 
salvation, came 


In this declaration 
we confess faith in 
the Lord Jesus, Who 
we believe was the 
Christ foretold, be- 
cause He was born as 
prophesied, because 
He fulfilled by His 
Life, His Miracles, 
His Sufferings and 
His Death the pre- 
dictions respecting 
the Messiah, and be- 
cause His Gospel 
carries conviction 
with it. 

We also believe 
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down from heaven, that He is the only- 
And was incarnate begotten Son of God 
by the Holy Ghost —begotten, never 
of the Virgin created—and that 
Mary, And was previous to His tak- 
made man: ing upon Him the 

form of a man, He 
was with the Father. ‘This do the Scrip- 
tures record. We further believe that 
Christ is ONE with the Father, being of 
the same substance, for Saint John tells 
us: “lu the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.’? We also confess that 
Christ was born of the Virgin Mary and 
was made man—His incarnation being 
one of the fundamental truths of the 
Christian faith. The Church has also held 
that Mary was ever a Virgin, and where 
some have attempted to disprove this, 
they have been ably defeated by refer- 
ence to Scripture itself. 

In confessing that Christ is Lord, we 
again acknowledge His Divinity, and 
grant Him absolute dominion over all 
things. When we think of the wonder 
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of the Incarnation, 
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truly we should feel 


the fulness of God’s love for us in the 


God-made-man. 

And was cruct- 
fied also for us un- 
der Pontius Pilate, 
He suffered and 
was buried: And 
the third day he 
rose again accora- 
ing to the Scrip- 
tures: And ascend- 
eth into heaven: 
And sitteth on the 
right hand of the 
Father: And He 
Shall come again 
with glory to judge 
both the quick and 
the dead; Whose 
kingdom shall 
have no end. 


Here we confess a 
belief in the Cruci- 
fixion, the Resurrec- 
tion and the Ascen- 
sion of Christ—all of 
which are attested to. 
by many witnesses, 
both religious and 
secular. The Cruci- 
fixion was a heathen, 
not a Jewish, mode 
of punishment, and 
was regarded as the 
most disgraceful 
death. Our Lord’s 
Burial is a proof of 
His actnal death. 
During the time be- 
tween the Crucifix- 
ion and the Resur- 


rection, the Soul of Christ descended into 
“the place of departed spirits,’’ or Hades, 


that He might not 


only there preach to 
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the souls of the departed, but also fulfill 
the human law of natural death. On the 
third day He rose, this wonderful fact be- 
ing testified to by the holy women, by the 
Apostles, by the five hundred brethren, 
by the Roman guard and the Jewish 
priests, and his body and soul were again 
reunited in the same person as before His 
death. 

His Ascension occurred in the presence 
of the Apostles and angels, and was ac- 
tually into heaven, as they record and we 
declare in the Creed. In heaven we be- 
lieve that Christ now sits on the right 
hand of God, as prophesied. ‘This is 
called his Session. Here as one with the 
Father, He is God and King forever and 
ever and ever, His kingdom having no 
end, and at the Last Day He is to be 
the Judge of both quick and the dead, 
when, as predicted in the Bible, He shall 
come again in His glory. This is stated 
both in the Old and the New Testaments, 
and is a part of the Dignity and Omnipo- 
tence of God. 

This belief is also necessary to remind 
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us of that awful day, to warn us of the 
eternal punishment of the wicked, and to 
strengthen in us the hope of everlasting 


life in the glory of the Beatific Vision. 


And I believe in 
the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord and Giver of 
life, Who proceedeth 
Jrom the Father 
and the Son; Who 
with the Father 
and the Son to- 
gether is worshiped 
and glorified; Who 
spake by the Pro- 


Here we declare 
our belief in the Holy 
Ghost as the Third 
Person of the Trin- 
ity, and one whom 
the Bible expressly 
tells us that blas- 
phemy against is 
never forgiven. It 
was by the operation 
of the Holy Ghost 


that Christ was con- 
ceived in the womb 
of the Virgin Mary, and so in all the Sac- 
raments of the Church it is the Holy 
Ghost that makes them effective. Christ 
told His disciples of the Holy Ghost: 
‘The Comforter, which ts the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father will send in 
My name, He shall teach you all things; 
Fle shall testify of Me.’ Thus we are 
to believe that the Holy Ghost proceeds 


phets: 
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from the Father and likewise the Son, 
and, being one Person of the Trinity, is 
to be worshiped and glorified. 

And I believe This declaration 
one Catholic and confesses belief in 
Apostolic Church: the Church. We 

have already in an- 
other place, explained what is the Holy 
Catholic Church, showing how it is Apos- 
tolic, Orthodox and Universal. A belief 
in this Church necessitates assent to all 
that she believes, in her faith, in her sac- 
raments, in her discipline, in her ritual. 
Being Christ’s Church, this Holy Catholic 
Church can never fall, for His Holy Spirit 
is with it always. It is necessary to be in 
this Church to strictly follow our Lord’s 
commands, as any other body is no 
Church at all, for, as we declare, there is, 
“One Catholic and Apostolic Church.”’ 

ITacknowledge Here we declare 
one Baptism for our faith in Baptism, 
the Remission of which washes from 
Sins: original sin. Those 

sins committed after 
Baptism are forgiven only on sincere 
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repentance, being pardoned by God for 
Jesus Christ’s sake, Who offered Himself 
as the propitiation for our sin. 

And I look for  ‘Thisisa confession 
the Resurrection of in our Resurrection. 
the dead: As our Lord rose in 

the body, so are we 
to rise in the body, the glorified body, the 
same as we have borne here, yet freed 
from all earthly dross and imperfection, 
which though hard to realize, is perfectly 
possible with Ged. Saint Paul has beau- 
tifully expressed the idea in First Epistle 
to the Corinthians xv. 20, which forms 
the Lesson of our Burial Service. 

And the Life of This our last de- 
the world to come. claration expresses 
Amen. belief in a future 

life. Throughout the 
Bible is the life everlasting foretold, 
eternal happiness being promised to the 
good, or eternal damnation to the wicked. 
This doctrine of everlasting punishment is 
taught especially in Saint Mark iii. 29, © 
Hebrews vi. 2, Saint Jude vii., 2 Thessalo- 
nians i. 8 and 9g, while the hell-fire is 
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mentioned in Saint Matthew v. 22, 29, 
30; x. 28; xviii. 8, and Revelation xx. 
A careful reading of these proves conclu- 
sively that so the Scriptures teach. ‘This 
belief in punishment for the wicked and 
happiness for the good is necessary to in- 
cite all to struggle for the higher life, and 
to make just God’s rewards and judg- 
ments. Only those doubt, as a rule, 
whose deeds and life are leading to hell. 
Surely if there is no punishment for the 
wicked in the next world, it would take 
away one incentive for doing right. Asa 
just father punishes, so the Father in 
heaven tells us in Scripture of His pun- 
ishment for the wicked. And as the 
wicked are eternally damned; so are the 
good eternally rewarded, the saved being 
so perfected that they see Christ as He is, 
and joy in the light of heaven in the 
Beatific Vision forever and ever and ever. 

This, then, is the Creed. Let usso live 
that in that last day we may be of those 
who, in the Life of the world to come, 
may enjoy that wonderful privilege of 


being with Christ in Heaven above. 
6 
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THE HISTORIC PRAYER BOOK. 


Shortly after the death of Christ, there 
came into use a number of Prayer Books, 
or Liturgies, as they were called, having 
been compiled more fittingly and rever- 
ently to observe the one special service 
ordained by our Lord, the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper, or Holy Communion. 
Among the most prominent of these an- 
cient Liturgies were those attributed to 
Saint Mark, Saint Peter and Saint John, 
the last being early introduced into an- 
cient Britain when that land was Chris- 
tianized. 

As years went on, various modifications 
of these ancient Liturgies occurred, but 
shortly after the Norman conquest Bishop 
Osmond of Salisbury compiled what was 
called the ‘‘OLrp SARuM UsB,’’ which, 
closely resembling the original Liturgy of 
Saint John, came to be generally adopted. 

Romanism, with its wrong doctrine, 
began to spread in medizeval times, and 
even the isolated Church of England 
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imbibed much that was erroneous and 
superstitious, so that when the Reforma- 
tion came it was found necessary to 
reform, revise and purify the Prayer 
Book. 

For many years the Prayer Book had 
always been in Latin, which few people 
except the clergy and the highly educated 
understood. In the revision made in 
Reformation times, it was translated into 
Erglish. It hardly requires any proof 
that it must have been God’s intention 
that worship to Him be rendered in a 
tongue that all those so engaged could 
understand. A moment’s thought tells us 
that. What a rich testimony to the great 
reformers’ wisdom, and what an over- 
whelming reproof to the Roman Church’s 
continuing custom of rendering the ser- 
vices in Latin are the following few words 
of Saint Paul: 

“* For if the trumpet give an uncertain 
sound, who shall prepare himself to the 
battle ? 

So likewise ye, except ye utter by the 
tongue words easy to be understood, how 
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shall it be known what is spoken? For 
ye shall speak into the air. 

Yet in the church I had rather Speak 
jive words with my understanding, that 
by my voice I might teach others also, 
than ten thousand words in an unknown 
tongue.’’—(z Corinthians xiv.) 

The four books of the Medizeval Church 
—the Missal or the Mass, the Breviary or 
the Prayers, and the Pontifical and Manual 
—the last two containing directions for 
the priests only—were revised, condensed 
and formed into the Prayer Book as we 
now have it, being issued in 1549 as the 
First PRAYER BOOK OF KING EDWARD 
VI., after having first been submitted to 
Convocation and then approved by Par- 
liament by the passing of a law entitled 
an Act of Uniformity. This book taught 
the primitive doctrine of the Real Pres- 
ence inthe Blessed Sacrament, and among 
other things retained the use of ancient 
Vestments and Church ornaments. 

In 1551, the SECOND PRAYER BOOK OF 
Epwarbp VI. was published, being a revi- 
sion of the former work, and departing 
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somewhat from early Catholic doctrine; 
but this book never came into general use. 

In the time of Elizabeth, after the death 
of her sister Mary, an avowed Romanist, 
the English Prayer Book was again re- 
vised, a compromise between the two 
books of Edward VI. being determined 
upon, with a view of pleasing all. It 
resulted, on the whole, in a splendid 
Catholic work. 

Under Cromwell, when the Church was 
disestablished, the use of the Prayer 
Book was prohibited, but when Charles. 
II. was made King, both the Church and 
the Prayer Book were restored and again 
established. 

In 1662 the Prayer Book was again 
slightly changed. Strong Catholic and 
Apostolic doctrine was taught in it, and 
all ancient customs were followed. Vest- 
ments and Church ornaments were still 
retained, and the use of them is still law 
for the Church, and may be insisted upon, 
as the law has never been repealed. 
Adoration to Christ Present in the Sacra- 
ment was left an open question, as it was 
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in the time of Queen Elizabeth and is 
now. 


SOME OF THE CONTENTS OF THE 
PRAYER BooK.—It may be interesting to 
note that the Prayer Book is indebted for 
about two-thirds of its contents directly 
to Holy Scripture, so that those who refer 
to the Bible for the warrant for everything 
that they believe or do should find little 
difficulty in accepting this ancient Lit- 
urgy, since it also goes to the same source 
for its authority. For its contents, the 
Prayer Book is indebted to the Scrip- 
ture for the Lord’s Prayer, the Epistles 

jand Gospels, the Lessons, the Psalms, 
the Offertory Sentences, the Comfortable 
Words, the Sentences, the Consecration, 
the Versicles, the Venite, the Benedicite, 
the Benedictus, the Jubilate, the Magnifi- 
cat, the Cantate Domino, the Nune Dimit- 
tis, the Deus Misereatur, the Salutation, 
the Suffrages and the Ten Commiand- 
ments; fo Primitive Apostolic Liturgies 
for the Collects, the Prayers for the 
Church, the Absolution, the first Words 
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of Administration and the Benediction; Zo 
Apostolic times for the Gloria Patri, the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Versicles, the Sanc- 
tus and the Gloria in Excelsis; fo the 
Councils of Nice and Constantinople for 
the Nicene Creed; ¢o Saint Hilary, A. D. 
350-367, for the Te Deum; and to Cran- 
mer for the Exhortation, the Confession, 
the Absolution, certain Collects, parts of 
the Litany, the Prefaces for Christmas 
Day and Whit Sunday, and the Prayer of 
Humble Access. 


The AMERICAN PRAYER BOOK is based 
on both the English Prayer Book and the 
Scottish Prayer Book, and, as recently 
revised, is a work to be proud of, to be 
reverenced and loved by all. We can 
trace its descent back through this chain 
of connecting links to the ancient Liturgy 
of Saint John, with which it agrees in all 
essentials. The annexed comparison of 
this American Liturgy—or Holy Com- 
munion Service proper—with the primi- 
tive ones may be of interest to many, 
showing the great similarity between 
them. 


COMPARATIVE LITURGIES. 








SAINT JAMES. 


1. Kiss of Peace. 


2. Lift up your 
hearts. 
3. Tersanctus. 


4. Commemora- 
tion of Insti- 
tution. 


5. Oblation. 


6. Prayer for de- 
scent of Holy 
Ghost. 

7. Prayer for the 
living. 

8. Prayer for the 
dead. 


9, Lord’s Prayer. 


10. Union of Con- 
secrated Ele- 
ments. 

11, Communion. 

12, Thanksgiving. 


SamnT MARE. 





1, 
2. 
3. 


4. 


5. 


9. 
10. 


11. 
12, 


Kiss of Peace. 


Lift up your 
hearts. é 

Prayer for the 
living. (7) 


Prayer for the 
dead. (8) 


Tersanctus. (3) 


Commemora- 
tion of Insti- 
tution. (4) 

Oblation. (5) 


Prayer for de- 
scent of Holy 
Ghost. (6) 

Union of Ele- 
ments. (10) 

Lord’s Prayer. 
(9) 


Communion. 
Thanksgiving. 




















Saint PETFR. 


Led 


2. 


9s 


4. 


oo 


9. 
10, 


11. 


12. 


Lift up your 
hearts. (2) 
Tersanctus. (3) 


Prayer for the 
living. (7), 


Prayer for de- 
scent of the 
Holy Ghost, 
(6) 

Commemora- 
tion of Insti- 
tution. (4) 

Oblation (5) 


Prayer for the 
dead. (8) 

Union of Ele- 
ments. (10) 


Lord’s Prayer. 
(9) 

Kiss of Peace. 

(1) 


Communion. 
Thanksgiving. 


SAINT JOHN. 





1. Prayer for the | 1. 
living. (7) 

2, Prayer for the | 2. 
dead. (8) 

3. ay of Peace. | 3. 


4. Lift up your | 4. 
hearts. (2) 


o 


. Tersanctus. (3)) 5. 


6. Commemora- | 6 
tion of Insti- | 
tution. (4) 

7. The Oblation. | 7 
(5) | 

8. Praver for de- | 8. 
scent of Holy 
Ghost. (6) 

9. Union of Ele- | 9. 
ments. (10) 

10. Lord’s Prayer. |10. 
(9) 


11. Communion. |11. 





12, Thanksgiving.|12. 


Hoty CoMMUNION SERVICE IN 


AMERICAN PRAYER BOOK. 





Prayer for liv- 


4 In prayer for 
ing. (7) the Church 
Prayer for the fee ce 
dead. (8) Militant. 


Exhortation, Confession, Absolu- 
tion,(1) Which corresponds to 
the Kiss of Peace. 

Lift up your hearts, etc. (2) 


Tersanctus. (3) 


Prayer of Humble Access fol- 
lowed by Commemoration of 
Institution. (4) 
The Oblation. (5) 


Invocation or prayer for descent 
of Holy Ghost. (6) 


Communion. (11) 
Lord’s Prayer. (9) 


Thanksgiving. (12) 
Gloria in Excelsis. 
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VI. 
THE ARTICLES OF RELIGION. 


In the time of the Reformation, the 
Anglican Church thought it wise to draw 
up and add to the Prayer Book, what are 

called the Articles of Religion. They 

have not, however, the same warrant, 
authority or weight as the Creeds, which 
are accepted by the Universal Church, 
for the Articles are but interpretations. 
of existing doctrine. They have been 
changed and revised from time to time. 

As originally published in 1536, they 
consisted of TEN ARTICLES, five being 
doctrinal, five ceremonial. These main- 
tained a belief in the Creeds, in the neces- 
sity of Holy Baptism, in the Real Pres- 
ence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist, in 
Justification by Faith, and in Prayers for 
the dead. In ceremonies they retained 
the use of images, crucifixes, candles, 
palms and church ornaments. In 1539 
these were changed to Six ARTICLES, 
again in 1553 to FortTy-Two, then in 1563 
to THIRTY-EIGHT, and finally in 1571 to 
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THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, as we now have 
them. ; 

These articles, while vague in certain 
ways, are yet thoroughly consistent with 
true Catholic doctrine as so ably demon- 
strated in the time of the Oxford Revival 
or Tractarian Movement. Their principal 
fault lies in the fact that this vagueness in 
some instances has allowed a more or less 
unorthodox construction to be placed 
upon them. 

In the Church of England each candi- 
date for Holy Orders is required to sub- 
scribe to these Articles, but in the Ameri- 
can Church this is not deemed to be 
necessary. 


VII. 


THE SACRAMENTS. 


SACRAMENTAL GRACE.—The Anglican 
Church, together with the other great 
branches of Catholic Christendom, has 
always maintained the need of Sacraments 
and Sacramental grace. Not only does 
she deem this necessary to the life, growth 
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and character of all those who seek the 
“things above,”’ but also does she think 
it to be in strict accord with the teaching 
of our Blessed Lord, Who said: 

“ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except 
a man be born of water and the Spirit, he 
cannot enter the kingdom of God.’ (St. 
John 111. 5.) 

“Except ye eat the Flesh of the Son of 
man and drink His Blood, ye have no 
life in you.” (St. John vi. 53.) 

The first command insisting on Baptism 
or the being made a member of Christ’s 
Holy Catholic Church, the receiving of 
spiritual regeneration; the other the par- 
taking of Christ’s Body and Blood in 
Holy Communion. Both of these com- 
mands of our Lord are thoroughly dog- 
matic and allow of no evasion or qualify- 
ing. 

We cannot know God, the Bible tells 
us, except through the power of the Holy 
Ghost, and this wondrous gift comes to 
us chiefly in the Sacramental offices of 
the Church. In the use of water in 
Baptism, and in the consecration of the 
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elements in the Holy Eucharist, as well as 
in what are sometimes called the “‘ Lesser 
Sacraments’’ of the Church, such as Con- 
firmation, Holy Orders, Penance, Holy 
Matrimony, and Unction of the sick, it is 
the Holy Ghost, the third Person of the 
Trinity that is invoked, and that gives 
efficacy to the Sacrament. 


NECESSITY OF SACRAMENTAL GRACE. 
—He who scorns or neglects the Sacra- 
ments cannot truly love God, for to love 
Him implies a belief in and following 
of our Blessed Lord’s teachings, chief of 
which are those stating the necessity of 
this Sacramental grace. As it is true 
that the soul cannot grow, expand, or 
blossom unless it feels this need of Sacra- 
mental grace, so is it equally true that 
the neglect of availing oneself of this 
spiritual help prevents one from feel- 
ing the need. In other words, it is the 
using of the manifold privileges of Christ 
given us through the medium of His 
Holy Catholic Church, that develops the 
spiritual nature of man; it is the satisfying 
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of the need which this spiritual grace 
creates that arouses in the soul true devo- 
tion, adoration and love of Christ, our 
Saviour and Redeemer, and shows the 
way to eternal life. As no one perhaps so 
deeply realizes the weight and degradation 
of sin as the sinner himself, so no one 
appreciates so thoroughly the transcenden- 
tal love and sinlessness of JESUS as he 
who loves and copies that beautiful life, 
aiding his endeavor by seizing every op- 
portunity for Sacramental grace. 

To neglect the Sacrament of Baptism is 
to refuse to be enrolled under Christ’s 
banner in His Catholic Church; to neglect 
the Holy Communion is to turn away 
from Christ there Present in a mystical 
manner in the elements of bread and 
wine. 

A grown person cannot conscientiously 
avail himself of the one privilege without 
the other, for it is like building a fire and 
neglecting to replenish with fuel the dying 
embers of the soul to arouse again the 
blaze and warmth of devotion and love. 
Baptism makes one truly striving for the 
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higher life long for Confirmation, where 
the Holy Ghost comes in ‘‘ ¢he laying on 
of hands”; and Confirmation makes 
one long for Jesus, Who gives Himself in 
the Blessed Sacrament of Holy Commu- 
nion. 


THE INVITATION OF CHRIST—‘ 4nd 
the Spirit and the Bride say come: and 
let him that heareth say come: and let 
him that is athirst come, and whosoever 
will let him take of the water of life 
Jreely.” (Revelation xxii. 17.) 

This isthe loving call and invitation of 
our Blessed Master. He asks all to avail 
themselves of the great blessings of Sacra- 
mental grace which He offers to them. 
He stands with outstretched arms and 
calls all to Him in His Holy Church, 
through the Sacrament of BAPTISM; He 
bids all to renew their vows and actively 
enroll themselves under His banner in 
the Sacrament of Confirmation; He asks 
some to take upon them the religious life 
and to follow Him more closely in the 
Sacrament of Holy Orders; He calls others 
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to Him and gives them His grace and help 
in the Sacraments of Penance and Holy 
Matrimony; He calls the dying to Him 
and comforts them in the Sacrament of 
Unction for the sick, and lastly He calls 
all to Him in that greatest of all Sacra- 
ments, the Hoty COMMUNION, where 
under the forms of bread and wine, He 
gives the faithful receiver His most blessed 
Body and Blood. 

(Confirmation, Holy Orders, Penance, 
Holy Matrimony and Extreme Unction 
are justly called the Lesser Sacraments, 
inasmuch asin each there is ‘‘¢he outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spirit- 
ual grace,’ which is the definition of a 
Sacrament, yet while this is true they are 
no? to be regarded in the same light as 
Baptism and the Ho_y EucHARIST, the 
Greater Sacraments which are specially 
instituted and enjoined by our Lord Him- 
self, and which are pronounced in the 
Prayer Book as ‘‘ those generally necessary 
to salvation.’’) 

Thus Christ offers His Sacramental 
grace to all, through the medium of the 
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Church, to endow us with the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, without which it is impos- 
sible to keep in the path of holiness and 
godliness. Let us then hearken to our 
Lord’s command and follow in the ways 
He shows to us, and without bias or pre- 
judice and with minds ready to be rightly 
convinced, let us try and Jearn what is the 
teaching of Scripture and the Church 
regarding the Sacraments, and let us do 
so with the intention of seeing how we 
can make them be to us a means of ever 
drawing nearer to our dear Lord and Sa- 
viour, Who died for us. 


HOLY BAPTISM. 


This rite of Baptism has the double war- 
rant of the invariable custom of the 
Church and the express injunction of our 
Lord. It is both the sign of one’s profes- 
sion as a Christian and the sign of spirit- 
ual regeneration. 

From the earliest days of the Christian 
Church it has been insisted upon as the 
requisite for admission into the fold of the 
Church, and it has been regarded as 
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“‘generally necessary to salvation,’’ inas- 
much as it was specially instituted by 
Christ. 

Turning to the New Testament we find 
there the same absolute warrant for Bap- 
tism as the custom of the Early Church, 
this doctrine being insisted upon as of 
primary importance. Thus Christ in- 
structed Nicodemus, ‘‘ Hacept a man be 
born of water and the Spirit, he cannot 
enter the kingdom of God.’’? When our 
Lord sent His Apostles out to the world 
He told them to ‘‘ /each all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the Name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 
(St. Matthew xxviit. 19.) So too we find 
it recorded that St. Peter in preaching 
said, ‘‘ Repent and be baptized every one 
ofyou. (Acts ti. 38), and again, ‘‘ Arise 
and be baptized and wash away thy sins.” 
(Acts xxii. 76.) All through the Gos- 
pels and Epistles is the same doctrine 
continually taught and insisted upon. 
This, together, with the writings of the 
Fathers and the continual practice of the 
whole Church, proves conclusively that 
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Baptism has always been held to be ne- 
cessary, by Christ’s commission to the 
Apostles, by primitive practice, and by 
the universal consent and custom of the 
Church through all ages. 


DOCTRINAL SIGNIFICANCE OF BAP- 
TISM.—The doctrinal meaning of Baptism 
is ‘‘regeneration’’ or being born again, 
In adults, belief in the Christian Faith and 
repentance for sin is required, but in in- 
fants there can be neither faith nor repen- 
tance, as there is no power for exercising 
faith and no capacity for actual sin, so 
that in this case the promises and vows 
necessary are made for them by their 
Sponsors. This Sacrament cleanses one 
from the taint of original sin, enrolls one 
in the body of Christ’s Church, gives one 
grace to fight under the banner of Christ 
Crucified, against the deceits of the world, 
the flesh and the devil, and makes one an 
inheritor of the Kingdom of heaven. 


MoprE OF ADMINISTERING BAPTISM.— 
There is a special service in the Prayer 
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Book for the Ministration of Baptism, 
but the canon, so to speak, is that part in 
which the Priest signs the forehead of the 
child or adult with the sign of the Cross 
and pours water on him saying, ‘‘Z dap- 
tize thee in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.” 

Sometimes this service is called Chris- 
tening. 

As to the mode of administering this 
Sacrament in early times, while it is doubt- 
ful whether or not people were immersed, 
it is certain that a large number could not 
have been, as the frequent drought, the 
shallow rivers, and the scarcity of water 
would surely have debarred many from 
the grace of this Sacrament, if immersion 
had been insisted upon. 

When our Lord was baptized by St. 
John the Baptist, it would seem that He 
simply stood in the shallow water on the 
bank of the Jordan and had the water 
poured on His head. This standing in 
the stream seems to have been the earliest 
practice, but these streams, generally 
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speaking, were but shallow and could 
hardly have permitted immersion. 

In the earliest days of the Church when 
the Christians were terribly persecuted, 
immersion certainly could not have been 
often followed. So, too, many adults in 
those days were baptized upon their death 
beds, and these persons certainly could 
not have been immersed. In some places 
there were large fonts, with seven steps 
leading down to them, symbolical of the 
sevenfold gift of the Holy Ghost, these 
fonts having enough water in them to 
permit of a person standing waist deep. 

It is true that some early Canons, in cer- 
tain branches of the Church, enjoined im- 
mersion, but zt was never generally con- 
sidered absolutely necessary. In any event 
the rule of Saint Cyprian has generally 
been accepted by the Church, which is 
that the ‘‘actual touch of water during 
the invocation of the Blessed Trinity” 
renders the rite valid, but while both im- 
mersion or affusion (pouring on of water) 
are considered valid, mere sprinkling has 
always been discountenanced, as it is 
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considered neither seemly ‘nor rever- 
ent. 

At the present day it would be very 
hard to carry out the rite by Immersion, 
especially in the case of Infants, where 
it would be exceedingly dangerous. 

A Priest is always supposed to baptize, 
but in case of necessity a layman—even a 
woman—may perform the rite, which 
will be accounted valid, providing it is 
done by the use of water and the proper 
words and form. 

There are several interesting canons 
respecting Baptism. Several forbid the 
baptizing of dead persons—a practice 
once followed to some extent. Others 
decide the question, often raised in the 
Middle Ages, whether it is right to 
baptize a child dying zz utero. The Ang- 
lican Church here is in accord with the 
words of Saint Augustine, ‘4s that which 
has never lived cannot die, so that which 
has never been born at all cannot be born 
again.” 

From earliest days it has been the 
practice to baptize infants, proving how 
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generally necessary this great Sacrament 
was thought to be. When our Lord said: 
“Suffer the little children to come unto 
Me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of God” (Saint Mark x.,14), 
it would certainly seem as if He included 
them in Baptism. Again, when it is 
recorded in the Acts that whole ‘‘ house- 
holds’? were baptized, it surely must be 
inferred that some at least must have in- 
cluded infants. 

Certain it is that Infant Baptism was 
generally the practice from earliest times. 
These infants were generally baptized 
very soon after birth, many records going 
to show that the usual time varied from 
one to seven days after being born. An 
old Rubric in the Church of England 
enjoined the baptism of infants within a 
fortnight after birth, but now, owing to 
the difference in climate and the increas- 
ing delicacy of newly-born children, the 
strict following of any fixed rule is not 
insisted upon in our Communion. It is 
generally expected, however, that the first 
opportunity will be taken to have the rite 
performed. 
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This, then, is the great Sacrament of 
Baptism instituted by our Lord, which 
cleanses from sin, regenerates and admits 
to membership in the Holy Catholic 
Church, and when consummated in Con- 
firmation grants one the precious privi- 
lege of partaking of our Lord’s Body and 
Blood, Present in the Holy Communion 
under the forms of bread and wine, which 
still remain. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


The Anglican Communion has always 
held to the belief in the Real Presence of 
Christ in the Holy Eucharist. This is in 
strict accord with the account of the Insti- 
tution of the Blessed Sacrament as re- 
corded in Scripture and the teaching of 
the Early Church. All through the New 
Testament, the Prayer Book and the vari- 
ous formularies of the Church, wherever 
the Holy Eucharist is touched upon, is 
this doctrine clearly taught. 

As held by the Church, this belief is 
that after the words of consecration, under 
the forms of bread and wine which still 
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remain is the REAL PRESENCE OF THE 
BoDY AND BLOOD OF OUR BLESSED LORD. 
How that Presence is there, we do not 
know, except that it is there through the 
power of the Holy Ghost, by the act of 
consecration; so the Church, guarding 
against the errors of Rome on the one 
hand, and Protestantism on the other, 
has not attempted to define how that 
Presence is there, preferring to believe 
our Lord’s own words and assurance, and 
by faith to trust that our Lord is there in 
some supernatural, mystical manner. 

If we turn to the words of Institution 
as contained in the Prayer Book, we read: 

‘For in the night on which He was 
betrayed He took Bread; and when He 
had given thanks, He brake tt and gave 
wt to [tis Disciples, saying: Take, eat; 
this is My Body, which is given for you: 
do this in remembrance of Me. 

Likewise afler supper, He took the cup, 
and when He had given thanks, He gave 
tt to them, saving: Drink ye all of this; 
for this is My Blood of the New Testa- 
ment, which is shed for you and for many 
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Sor the remission of sins; do this as oft 
as ye shall drink it, in remembrance of 
Me.” 

This agrees substantially with the ac- 
count of the Institution of the Lord’s 
Supper as found in Saint Matthew 2xvt1, 
Saint Mark xiv, Saint Luke xxii, 1 Cor- 
inthians xt, as well as with the sixth 
chapter of Saint John, and this contains 
the belief of the Catholic Church. 

Remembering that a Sacrament is ‘‘an 
outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual grace,’’ we find that this doctrine 
of the Real Presence is necessary if we 
would not take away from the nature of 
the Sacrament. The bread and wine is 
the outward part or sign, the Bopy and 
Bioop of CurRist the inward and spiritual 
grace. Examining the words of Institu- 
tion, we find that our Lord took bread, 
calling it bread, but after giving thanks 
He called it His body; likewise, when He 
took the cup of wine, after consecration 
He called it His blood; but in neither 
instance did He say that the elements of 
bread and wine were no longer there, 
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and as He surely would have said so if 
they no longer existed, then we must 
believe that they remain after consecra- 
tion. So, too, as Christ used the word, 
“My Bopy,’’ ‘‘My BLoop,” after He 
had given thanks, and commanded His 
disciples to continue to ‘‘ Do ¢hts,’’ we 
must have faith to believe that the Pres- 
ence our Lord said was there must be 
there, from which follows the Church’s 
belief that, after consecration, Christ’s 
Body and Blood are Really Present under 
the forms of bread and wine, which still 
remain, and ‘‘that the outward part, the 
consecrated bread and wine, conveys to 
the faithful communicant the inward part 
which co-exists with the outward—THE 
Bopy AND BLOOD OF CHRIST.”’ 
Protestantism and Romanism both ap- 
parently do away with the nature of a 
Sacrament, the first by refusing to believe 
in the Real Presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist, thereby making it an empty 
memorial and doing away with the inward 
and spiritual grace, the other, Romanism, 
by her belief in Transubstantiation, 
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virtually doing away with the outward and 
visible sign after consecration, maintain- 
ing that only the ‘“‘ accidents’? of bread 
and wine remain. Physically, the Roman 
Church says they are annihilated, and 
members of the Roman Communion must 
believe that nothing remains of them 
except the appearance only. 

This doctrine of Transubstantiation is 
of medieval origin, first having been 
.. preached by Paschasius Radbertus in 831 
A. D. It was not taught in England until 
the time of Archbishop Lanfranc, about 
1070 A. D. As defined by the Fourth Late- 
ran Council, 1215 A. D., this belief is that 
‘ Christ’s Body and Blood are really con- 
tained under the species of bread and 
wine, the bread being transubstantiated 
into His Body, and the wine into His 
Blood.”’ 

Later, at the Council of Trent, 1551 A. 
D., the doctrine was again defined: 
“there is a conversion of the whole sub- 
stance of the bread and wine into the 
substance of Christ’s body and blood.”’ 

This definition is contrary to the plain 
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words of Scripture, and takes away from 
the nature of a Sacrament. Itis but pre- 
sumptuous to try and define what Christ 
Himself did not define, our Lord leaving 
it to faith and not to reason, and the 
ANGLICAN CHURCH ‘therefore repudiates 
this medieval definition of the Holy 
Eucharist. 

This doctrine, too, has given rise to many 
superstitious practices, and has directly 
brought about in the Roman Church the 
withholding of the Chalice from the laity. 
This custom became quite general after 
the Council of Constance. Their argument 
for this is that if the definition Transub- 
stantiation is accepted, then Christ whole 
and entire, both Body and Blood, is con- 
tained in the element of bread, and hence 
the chalice is unnecessary for the laity. 

While the Anglican Church believes in 
this doctrine of Concomitance, (or that 
Christ whole and entire is contained in the 
Consecrated bread,) yet she refuses to 
follow this custom of withholding the 
chalice, repudiating it, as wellas Transub- 
stantiation, claiming it to be uncatholic 
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and contrary to Christ’s own command, 
Who in giving the cup to His Disciples 
said, “Drink ye ALL of this.” (The 
Eastern Church has never believed in 
Transubstantiation. ) 


WITNESS OF THE BIBLE TO THE REAL 
PRESENCE.—To repeat then, the Anglican 
Communion strictly follows our Blessed 
Lord’s command to consecrate both bread 
and wine, and to give them both to priest 
and laity, believing that wader these forms 
of bread and wine, which still remain, is 
the Real Presence of Christ’s Body and 
Blood, not a carnal, natural Presence, but 
a spiritual, mystical Presence. 

Turning to the Bible we find that this 
is the doctrine there, in the Gospels, 
where we find the Institution of the Last 
Supper recorded in our Lord’s own teach- 
ing, notably in St. John’s Gospel vi. 
53, 54, 56, where in answer to the Jews, 
who said among themselves, ‘‘ How can 
this man give us His flesh to eat?’ Christ 
repeats, ‘‘ Hxcept ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of man and drink His blood, ye have 
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ne life in you. Whoso eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood hath eternal life. 

: He that eateth My flesh and 
ey My blood dwelleth in Me and JI 
in him,” and likewise in the Epistles, 
notably r Corinthians x, 16, ‘‘ The cup of 
blessing which we bless, is it not the Com- 
munion of the Blood of Christ? The 
bread which we break, is it not the Com- 
munion of the Body of Christ?” Indeed, — 
through and through the Scriptures, it 
would seem hard to us to get any other 
meaning out of the plain dogmatic words 
used, 


WITNESS OF THE PRAYER BOOK TO 
THE REAL, PRESENCE. The witness of 
the Prayer Book is equally strong. All 
through the Order for Holy Communion 
the idea of Christ being Really Present in 
* the Sacrament after consecration is very 
prominently kept before us. Notably, 
however, is it taught in the Prayer of 
Humble Access, where the priest says: 
‘Grant us therefore, gracious Lord, so to 
eat the flesh of Thy dear Son Jesus Christ 
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and to drink His blood,” in the solemn 
words of the Canon of Consecration, 
wherein our Lord’s own words are used; 
in the Prayer of Invocation where it says: 
“that we receiving them according to 
thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ's holy 
institution, in remembrance of His death 
and passion, may be partakers of His 
most blessed Body and Biood,” and again, 
“may worthily receive the most precious 
Body and Blood of Thy Son Jesus Christ ;”’ 
in the words of Administration, wherein 
the priest says in giving the faithful re- 
ceiver the elements of bread and wine, 
“The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
“The Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ ,;” 
in the ong Exhortation.” . . . JZ pur- 
pose to administer to all such as shall be 
religiously and devoutly disposed the most 
comfortable Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Christ,’ in the Catechism 
which says the inward and spiritual grace 
of the Sacrament is ‘‘ Zhe Body and 
Blood of Christ which are spiritually 
taken and received by the faithful in the 
Lora’s Supper ; in No. XXVIII of the 
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Articles of Religion, ‘‘ Zhe Supper of our 
Lord is not only a sign, . . . but 
vather it is a Sacrament . . . the 
Bread which we break is a partaking of 
the Body of Christ ; and likewise the cup 
of Blessing isa partaking of the Blood 
of Christ.’? In truth this is the teaching 
through and through the Prayer Book. 
It warns against believing that we partake 
of the carnal, earthly Body of Jesus, 
. teaching instead that this Real Presence 
is His Glorified, Mystical Body and Blood. 
This last exalts the Sacrament, and is in 
strict accord with Christ’s teaching. 


WITNESS OF THE FATHERS AND ENG- 
LISH DIVINES TO THE REAL PRESENCE. 
—Turning back to the Apostolic and 
Primitive Fathers, who, as many of them 
met the Apostles, must have well known 
our Blessed Lord’s teaching on the Holy 
Eucharist, we find that they thoroughly 
believed and taught that Christ was 
Really Present in the Sacrament. Their 
writings are full of this teaching, and it 
would seem that few Christians doubted 
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it. Notably among those whose writings 
have come down to us on this subject are 
Ignatius, Irenzeus, Chrysostom, Augustine, 
Clement and Cyril. We will quote these 
last. Saint Cyril: “Judge not the matter 
Srom taste, but from faith be fully as- 
sured without misgiving that thou hast 
been vouchsafed the Body and Blood of 
Christ,” and Saint Clement, of Alexan- 
dria: ‘‘ Being both flesh and bread, He 
giveth Himself, being both, to us to eat,” 
this latter explaining the doctrine per- 
fectly. 

Referring now to the later divines and 
theologians of all ages, we find the same 
doctrine taught, notably by Archbishop 
Ussher, Archbishop Cranmer, Archbishop 
Laud, Leighton, Ken, Jeremy Taylor, 
Andrewes, Patrick, Jewel, Beveridge, 
Wheatly, Pusey, Keble, and a host of 
others, both of the past and of to-day. 
The great Jeremy Taylor wrote: ‘‘. . and 
believe if thou art a worthy communicant 
thou dost as verily receive Christ’s Body 
and Blood to ali effects and purposes of 
the spirit as thou dost receive the Blessed 
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Elements into thy mouth. He that be- 
lieves not this is not a Christian.” And 
Bishop Ken, ‘‘and I verily believe that 
tf, with due preparation, [ come to Thy 
table, as certainly as I receive the outward 
signs, so certainly shall I receive the thing 
signified, even Thy most blessed Body 
and Blood.” 

Oh! that with Archbishop Laud all 
would say: ‘‘O Lord God, how I recetve 
the Body and Blood of my most Blessed 
Saviour JESUS CHRIST is the very wonder 
of my soul, yet my most firm and constant 
belief upon the WORD OF MY SAVIOUR.”’ 


RULING OF ENGLISH CHURCH LAW 
ON THE REAL PRESENCE.—Still further 
proof that this is the belief of the Anglican 
Communion, as it was of the Apostolic 
Church, is found in certain Acts of the 
English Parliament and in certain deci- 
sions of the Courts. ‘These Acts are still 
in force. One speaks of the Holy Euchar- 
ist as ‘‘ the most blessed, comfortable and 
holy Sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ, commonly called 
the Sacrament of the Altar.”’ 
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Respecting this doctrine, and also the 
custom of some of rendering Adoration 
to Christ present there (not to the ele- 
ments), the ruling of the Privy Council 
Comittee in the English Court of Arches 
in the case of Sheppard v. Bennett, 1877, 
is well worth remembering. It was twice 
taken by way of appeal. The decisions 
in short were: “‘ Zhe Church of England 
in the passage just cited holds and teaches 
affirmatively that in the Lord’s Supper 
the Body and Blood of Christ are given 
to, taken and received by the faithful com- 
municant;’ that “there was an actual 
presence of the true Body and Blood of 
our Lord in the consecrated bread and 
wine,’ that “the Communion table is 
an Altar of sacrifice,’ and that ‘ Adora- 
tion is due to Christ present upon the 
altar.” 

So we find that the Church of all ages 
has taught this doctrine of the Real Pres- 
ence of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament; 
that this was declared by our Lord Him- 
self; that the Bible, the Prayer Book, and 
the great scholars and divines of all ages 
have plainly believed it. 
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It is one of the great mysteries of the 
Faith, but anything is possible with God; 
and if we can believe in the miraculous 
Incarnation and Resurrection of our Lord, 
surely we can believe Him when He tells 
us that in the Holy Communion the faith- 
ful receiver partakes of His Blessed Body 
and Blood under the forms of bread and 
wine, which still remain. 

(A beautiful instance of the adoration 
aud veneration of the Sacrament that 
this doctrine teaches is the story of the 
artist who was asked to picture ‘‘ perfect 
silence.”? Some thought he would show 
the sea in a calm, or a summer’s twilight, 
or some sleeping river or mountain rivu- 
let; instead, he pictured the dim aisles of 
a cathedral, with its altar ablaze with 
lights, where, as the Priest raised aloft 
the Blessed Sacrament, all reverently 
kneel, remaining perfectly silent.) 

Let us, then, cast away all doubt, and 
in loving trust and thankfulness avail our- 
selves of this blessed opportunity. 
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Bora A SACTRAMENTAL AND SACRIFI- 
CIAL, PART.—The Blessed Sacrament, be- 
sides its sacramental character, has its 
sacrificial aspect, for at every celebration 
we commemorate the Death and sacrifice 
of Christ upon the cross, pleading that as 
the propitiation for our sins. We do not 
sacrifice Christ again—that were blas- 
phemous, for He died once for all—but 
we remember His Death and Passion as a 
commemorative sacrifice, for, as Saint 
Paul saysin 1 Corinthians xi., 26, ‘‘ Hor 
as often as ye eat this bread and drink 
this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till 
He come.’’ 


FAstinGc CoMMUNION.—There is abso- 
lutely no room for doubt that the early 
Christians rigidly adhered to fasting Com- 
munions, and that these services of Holy 
Communion were held early in the morn- 
ing. 

On that Maundy-Thursday, on which 
our Blessed Lord instituted the Lord’s 
Supper or Holy Eucharist, it was at an 
hour very late, probably after midnight, 
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or very early the following day. For some 
time afterwards, it was the custom of the 
Primitive Christians to assemble about 
the same hour and celebrate the Holy 
Communion, after first partaking of what 
was called the Agape, or ‘‘love-feast,’’ 
but soon such abuses and errors arose out 
of this first observance, that they called 
out that famous denunciation of Saint 
Paul in his Epistle to the Corinthians, 
and led to the Church ordaining that 
future Celebrations of the Holy Commun- 
ion should be made ear/y in the morning, 
and the Sacrament partaken of fasting. 
This was done early in the first century, 
and since that time the Church of all ages 
has invariably condemned evening Com- 
munions. 

For hundreds of years, ever since Apos- 
tolic times, have the great branches of 
the Catholic Church observed this rule of 
fasting Communions, and so excellent has 
it proved in inciting devotion and rever- 
ence, that it is strange that anyone should 
cavil atit, judged in itself, let alone object 
to it, when the Church of all ages has 
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endorsed it. Let us see what a few 
- distinguished writers say regarding this 
custom: 

The great Augustine (354-430) says, ‘‘ It 
pleased the Holy Spirit to appoint for the 
honour of so great a sacrament, that the 
Body of the Lord should take the prece- 
dence of all other food entering the mouth 
of a Christian; and it is for this reason 
that the custom referred to is universally 
observed.”’ 

Pliny (140 A. D.), wrote to the Emperor 
Trajan that Christians met “‘ before it was 
light,” and after the Holy Communion, 
met together for a common meal. 

Saint Cyprian (A. D. 250), Saint Basil 
(about 380), Saint Ambrose (A. D. 374), 
Tertullian (A. D. 196), Saint Chrysostom 
(about 407 A. D.), and other early writers, 
all have left direct testimony to the cus- 
tom of fasting Communions. 

Numberless CANONS, especially those 
of the Third Council of Carthage (A. D. 
397), Council of Trullo (A. D. 692), Coun- 
cil of Braga (A. D. 572), Council of 
Auxerre (A. D. 578), Council of Macon 
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(A. D. 585), Council of Toledo (A. D. 
646), all enjoined fasting Communions, 
some of them attaching penalties and 
punishment for disobedience. ; 

In the Roman Church, her great expo- 
neuts, Paschasius Radbertus, Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, as well as their Councils of Con- 
stance, Mayence and Trent, all taught the 
necessity of fasting. 

In the Greek or Eastern Church the 
same rule holds, having been rigidly ob- 
served, only being relaxed in the case of 
the sick. 

In our own Communion, the Anglo- 
Catholic Church, the warrant for fasting 
is equally strong. Theodore, Archbishop 
of Canterbury (A. D. 673), Egbert, Arch- 
bishop of York (A. D. 740), Venerable 
Bede (A. D. 734), Anselm, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (A. D. 1093), Osmund, Bishop 
of Salisbury (A. D, 1078-1099), Hubert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (A. D. 1200), 
Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (A. D. 1222), Bishop Cosin (about 
1597), Bishop Jeremy Taylor (about 1677), 
and many other English Divines, as well 
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as soine old English Canons of the Church, 
never repealed, all teach fasting Commu- 
nions, while we may conclude this citation 
by the words of the great John Henry 
Blunt: ‘‘ Fasting before Communion has 
been practiced from the time of the Apos- 
tles in all countries.” 

We know, therefore, from this array of 
authorities, that fasting Communion has 
been the practice of the Church, for all 
ages, and we may be sure’ that it would 
not have been soif Christ had forbidden it. 

When incapacitated by illness, weak- 
ness or extreme age it is different, and 
strict ruling is not to be insisted upon ; 
for we may be sure it is not God’s wish to 
have one’s health injured ; but all should 
be on their guard against the danger of 
allowing themselves to be deceived into 
thinking that sloth, laziness, lack of de- 
votion and self-indulgence are not what 
they are—that illness, and not those sins 
are the cause of foregoing making a fasting 
Communion. Perhaps the better way for 
those really ill is to recetve the Blessed 
Sacrament at home, as provided for in the 
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Book of Commion Prayer, but this is for 
the clergy to advise. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, fasting Communion will hurt few. 
Surely, too, when we think of this great 
Sacrifice, and Sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion, and when we meditate upon 
what a wondrous llfe-giving boon is 
therein granted us, we should gladly, loy- 
ingly, make that the first food to pass our 
lips, and be overjoyed to make this great 
service the first act of the day, that hour 
of worship when fresh from the restful 
sleep that God has given us, we arise to 
seek His Church and partake of the 
Blessed Sacrament, rendering Him our 
glad service of ‘‘ praise and thanksgiving.” 
So this, the greatest of all Sacraments, 
like Baptism, is one specially instituted 
and commanded by our Blessed Lord, 
when, in that upper chamber, in institut- 
ing the Lord’s Supper, He told His 
Apostles forever to ‘‘ Do this in remem- 
bvance of Me.’’ How wonderful must 
have been that first Eucharist! With 
what awe, love and worship must those 
disciples have received that Sacrament of 
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Christ’s Body and Blood from the hand 
of the dear Master Himself! Nothing 
must have seemed too great for them to 
do, nothing too hard for them to bear for 
Him, Who instituted this Sacrament to 
be their stay and comfort in this wicked 
world, to be their help and guide to the 
world to come ! 

And now, through the medium of His 
Holy Church, Jesus offers Himself to us. 
He speaks to the heart, and says to the 
innermost soul, ‘‘ Behold, 7 stand at the 
gate and knock!’ We comes to each 
and every one of us and offers to dwell 
with us, providing we receive Him! He 
gives Himself freely, and all He asks in 
return is our loving service and worship. 
If we but partake of this, the Blessed 
Sacrament, with sincere repentance for 
our sins, with earnest resolve to lead a 
better life and in love and charity with 
the world, He comes and dwells with us. 
The Creator gives Himself to the creature, 
the Lord of lords to the servant, the 
Saviour to the sinner! Truly Scripture 
has it, ‘‘ We love God because He first 
loved us !”” 
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As we think of this precious privilege, 
as we think of this wonderful goodness 
and condescension of our Lord, how our 
hearts should glow with love, adoration 
and thanksgiving to Him Who so freely 
gives Himself to us; how we should long 
for this precious gift; how we should ever 
strive and pray that we may rightly re- 
ceive it ! 

Yet there are many who turn away from 
Him, who persistently neglect this Holy. 
Sacrament, who never kneel at the altar 
to receive Ilim, who refuse to obey Christ’s 
strict command, who hearken not to the 
loving invitation He so freely gives! If 
they but knew the deep peace and won- 
drous exaltation of soul arising from 
faithfully partaking of our dear Lord’s 
Body and Blood, ah! then, instead of 
remaining away, would they long for each 
recurring Eucharist, and in the words of 
Bishop Ken say, ‘‘O Blessed Saviour, 
what more powerful motives can I have 
to persuade me to communicate than Thy 
command, and the blessed effects of this 
Holy Sacrament. . . . Glory be to 
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Thee, O Lord God, for giving me this 
blessed opportunity of coming to Thy 
table.’’ Let us pray that all may ‘‘see 
the things that belong to thetr everlasting 
peace, before they be hid from them.” 


THE ComMoN CHALICK.—While on the 
subject of the Sacrament, we cannot for- 
bear referring to the recent advocacy by 
some people of the introduction of the 
individual Chalice, apparently unaware 
of the observances both doctrinal and 
ritual, as well as the wealth of meaning 
connected with the use of the Common 
CHALICE. 

Believing in the doctrine of the Real 
Presence, the Church ordains that what 
remains of the consecrated elements after 
Communion shall be consumed. This, 
therefore, involves the necessity of what 
is called ‘‘the Abiutions’’ after Com- 
munion, when, by adding more unconse- 
crated wine and water in the Chalice, that 
which remains of that originally conse- 
crated is therefore consumed by the 
priest, who drinks what the Chalice now 
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contains, thus avoiding any profanation 
of the Sacred Presence of Christ. 

If, then, the plan of the individual chal- 
ice should be adopted, which, by the way, 
we feel confident will never be done by 
our Church, it would involve either the 
performing of the Ablutions on every 
vessel used —which on a festival day would 
be far up in the hundreds—or by neglect- 
ing to do this to be guilty of sacrilege. 

Apart from this, however, the use of the 
individual chalice is plainly contrary to 
the understanding and intention of the 
Church. A reference to the account of 
the Institution of the Holy Eucharist 
(Saint Matthew a2xvi, Saint Mark xiv, 
Saint Luke xxii, First Epistle to the 
Corinthians x7,) tells us that our Blessed 
Lord, in blessing the bread and wine, 
took BREAD, and took THE cup, in the 
latter case saying, ‘‘ Drink ye ALL, of 
vTHIS.’? Furthermore, Saint Paul, the 
greatest of all theologians, in writing 
about the Holy Communion, refers to 
“that cup,’ ‘‘ the cup of blessing,” all of 
which wording plainly shows us that it 
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must have been Christ’s intention that all 
should drink of the same cup or chalice. 
Indeed, the partaking of the common 
chalice would in itself appear to be an 
outward evidence of that love and charity 
and fellowship which is incumbent upon 
all who communicate. 

As to the danger of disease (which is 
the argument that the advocates of the 
individual chalice advance), even admit- 
ting the germ theory, investigation of 
records but prove that very few—scarcely 
any—diseases could be communicated by 
the chalice, most of them being contracted 
from contact, drainage and inhalation. 
Surely it is carrying too far the theory of 
germ contagion to apply it to the Holy 
Communion, especially as there has never 
been a case on record of disease so con- 
tracted. 

Truly it is consistent with God’s om- 
niscience and omnipotence for Him to 
preserve people from such a thing while 
partaking of this most blessed privilege! 

Therefore, as Christ and the Church 
ordain the common chalice, let us all, 
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instead of thinking that everything in the 
world is full of dangerous, disease-giving 
microbes, believe as we implicitly follow 
our Blessed Lord’s command, and ap- 
proach and partake of the consecrated 
wine in the ONE COMMON CHALICE, that 
God will there preserve from any danger 
of contagion those who faithfully and 
lovingly seek their Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament, that Lord, the Lamb of God, 
Who taketh away the sins of the world. 


VIII. 
THE LESSER SACRAMENTS. 


The Five Lesser Sacraments—sometimes 
called ‘“‘states of life allowed in the 
Scriptures’’—are CONFIRMATION, HOLy 
ORDERS, PENANCE, HoLY MATRIMONY, 
and UNCTION OF THE Sick. There is an 
unwarranted prejudice in the minds of 
some to calling these sacraments, but we 
would fain think that a few moments’ 
calm reflection will convince all, that, 
though differing from Baptism and Holy 
Communion, in that they were not ex- 
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pressly instituted by our Lord Himself, 
these others are most justly sacraments, 
as each has its outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual grace. 


CONFIRMATION.—This sacramental rite 
is strictly insisted upon by the Church. 
It does not ‘‘make one a member of 
Church,’? as some are pleased to say— 
Baptism has already done that—but, as 
its meaning tells us, it confirms the vows 
of the Christian made by him or made for 
him by his sponsors in Holy Baptism. 

One is just as morally responsible for 
the life he leads when he has been bap- 
tized as he is when both baptized and con- 
firmed, and in refusing or putting off the 
privilege of being confirmed, the Chris- 
tian is neglecting his plain duty and dis- 
regarding the teaching of the Church, as, 
well as depriving himself of the spiritual 
strength and help which come in the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
which confirmation gives the privilege of 
partaking. Though some may excuse 
their disregard of this Sacrament on the 
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ground that they do not realize the need, 
or do not see the necessity, or do not find 
the lives of some confirmed people very 
edifying, this does not exonerate them, or 
relieve them of their responsibility. It 
may generally be assumed, and truthfully 
so, that any one sincerely loving our 
Blessed Lord and desiring to live a good 
life will surely not forego an ordinance 
required by His Church in all ages. 

From Apostolic days to the present, 
every orthodox branch of the Catholic 
Church has observed the rite of Confirma- 
tion, but the time elapsing between Bap- 
tism and Confirmation has varied from 
age toage. In the Primitive Church; z¢ 
was administered immediately after Bap- 
tism, but as the Church grew, some delay 
often occurred, owing to the fact that in 
the whole of the Western Church it is 
necessary to have it conferred by a Bishop. 
Now, often quite a number of years elapse 
between the two. 

In the Eastern Church the rule differs. 
There those to be confirmed are anointed 
with the Chrism (or oil mixed with 
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balsam), which, if it has been blessed by 
the Bishop, can be used with certain cere- 
monies by the priest, rendering the confir- 
mation valid. 

The rite of Confirmation has at different 
times been known under various names, 
such as “ 7he Laying on of Hands,” 
“The Seal,” ‘‘ The Anointing,’ but 
since the fourth century the present name 
has been used. 

As in the earliest days it was customary 
to baptize infants, so it was also the habit 
to confirm infants. This, however, be- 
came more and more uncommon as the 
centuries rolled by, until in the Middle 
Ages we find that from three to seven 
years often elapsed between the two rites. 
A canon of 1220, however, decreed that 
the father and mother who permitted 
their child to reach the age of seven with- 
out being confirmed should not be allowed 
to enter church until the rite had been 
conferred on the child. 

It is now required that, to be confirmed, 
the candidate must be able to say the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Com- 
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mandments, and to answer the questions 
of the Catechism. An English document, 
drawn up in 1559, declares that children 
shall not be admitted to the Holy Com- 
munion before the age of twelve or thir- 
teen years. The Catechism of the Council 
of Trent also names the age for confirma- 
tion as between seven and twelve years. 
Considering these declarations, together 
with the fact that for hundreds of years 
it has been the custom of the Church to 
confirm children, it would seem that the 
proper time for one to be confirmed is at 
an early age, when the young mind, yet 
untarnished by the sins and temptations 
of the world, reaches after God, and seemis 
to grasp and understand those deep mys- 
teries of the faith which in some older 
people is like the good seed falling on 
barren ground. It is therefore plainly 
the duty of all mothers and fathers, 
teachers and priests, to instruct or bring 
children within hearing of such instruc- 
tion in those things—those simple yet 
comprehensive beliefs—as are required 
by the Church to be known, and then to 
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see that those in their charge are early 
brought in confirmation to Christ, Who 
said, ‘‘ Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me.’ 

The important acts of Confirmation are 
the Prayer for the descent of the Holy 
Ghost and ‘‘the laying on of hands”? of 
the Bishop. It is immaterial whether he 
stands or is seated, the latter being the an- 
cientcustom. It is much to be regretted, 
however, that some Bishops confirm two 
persons at once by laying one hand on the 
head of each, for while this is perfectly 
valid, it flavors of hurry. It certainly 
adds to the solemnity of a very solemn act 
for the Bishop to confirm one at a time, 
laying on both hands, making the solemn 
words apply to each one individually. 


Honiy ORDERS.—If we turn to the Pre- 
face to the Forms for the Making, Ordain- 
ing and Consecrating of Bishops, Priests 
and Deacons, as set forth in the Prayer 
Book, we read these words: ‘‘ //7zs evident 
unto all men diligently reading Holy 
Scriptures and Ancient Authors, that from 
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the Apostles’ time there have been these 
Orders of Ministers in Christ’s Church— 
Bishops, Priests and Deacons.” 

Here, as in a nutshell, is contained the 
belief of the Church respecting Holy 
Orders. According to the law of the An- 
glican Communion, no one is to execute 
any of the ministerial offices, unless he 
has been ordained according to these forms. 

These forms embody the handing down 
of the gift of the Apostolic Succession in 
the laying on of the Bishop’s hands, a gift 
which is a tremendous reality, and not a 
dogma of the Schools. 

Therefore the Church of England, seeing 
the necessity of having the Apostolic Suc- 
cession, acknowledges as valid, together 
with her own Orders, the Orders of the 
American, Irish, Scottish, Roman, Kastern 
and Colonial Churches, but none of those 
so-called orders in the Dissenting and 
Schismatic Bodies, who have lost this ne- 
cessary gift of the Apostolic Succession. 

There can be no doubt of the validity 
of Anglican Orders and Orders springing 
from them, for the lines of descent have 
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been carefully handed down, and though 
consecration at the hands of ove Bishop 
is valid, the Church of England has 
taken the surer way and, acting on the 
Nicene Canon, has had three or more 
Bishops unite in the conferring of this 
rite. In the days of the Reformation, 
certain Roman writers affected to doubt 
the validity of Anglican Orders, but 
though asked by the Pope to pronounce 
them invalid, the Council of Trent posi- 
tively refused to so declare them. It may 
also be interesting to note that in our own 
time the Pope of Rome, having ordered 
an examination of Anglican Orders to be 
made by those of his own following, had 
them so reported to him that it is said he 
wished officially to declare them valid, 
but that the Cardinals advised him not to 
do so ex cathedra. 

Turning now to the several offices set 
forth for the ordering of the clergy (which 
we advise all to read, as they will be fruit- 
ful of much information and profit, and 
will explain much that we have not space 
here to attempt to dwell upon) we find 
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that during the Laying on of hands in the 
several offices the words used by the 
Bishop or Bishops are as follows: 


In THE MAKING OF DEeacons.—“ Take 
thou Authority to execute the office of a 
Deacon in the Church of God committed 
unto thee; In the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.’ 


IN THE ORDERING OF PRIESTS.—‘‘ Re- 
ceive ye the Holy Ghost for the Office and 
Work of a Priest in the Church of God, 
now committed unto thee by the Imposi- 
tion of our hands; whose sins thou dost 
Sorgive, they are forgiven; and whose 
sins thou dost retain they are retained. 
And be thou a faithful Dispenser of the 
Word of God and of His Holy Sacra- 
ments ; In the Name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen.’ (There is also an alternative form 
to the use of which few candidates will 
now agree, preferring to go to a more 
Catholic Diocese if it isinsisted upon. It 
is gradually, however, falling into disuse.) 
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IN THE CONSECRATION OF BISHOPS.— 
“ Receive the Holy Ghost for the office 
and work of a Bishop in the Church of 
God, now committed unto thee by the Im- 
position of our hands, in the Name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
floly Ghost. Amen. And remember 
that thou stir up the grace of God which 
is given thee by this [Imposition of our 
hands ; for God hath not given us the 

4 Spirit of fear, but of power and love and 
soberness.’’ All of these offices are very 
grave, solemn and responsible, and it be- 
hooves all candidates to consider carefully 
what are the promises they make, what 
are the powers given, and what their com- 
mission is, for they go as representatives 
of Christ Himself, Who said: ‘‘ds my 
Father hath sent Me, even so send I 
you.’ , 

The office of the three Orders can be 
briefly comprehended as the ‘‘cure of 
souls.’ ‘The DEACON cannot grant the 
absolution for sins, his duties being chiefly 
to assist in the service, to preach when 
licensed to do so, to help in the distribu- 
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tion in the Holy Communion Service 
(which he is not himself empowered to 
celebrate), to instruct generally and to 
visit the sick and the poor. In being in- 
vested he is given a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures, and is presented with the stole, 
which passing over the left shoulder is 
crossed and fastened under the right arm, 
this being typical of his subordinate office. 

The PRIEST is fully empowered to cele- 
brate and administer the Holy Commu- 
nion, to say the absolution, and to exer- 
cise all the offices of a Minister of Christ, 
such as to seek out and convert the sinful, 
to bring souls to repentance, to expound 
the Holy Scriptures, to teach all peo- 
ple that which they shall do, and that 
which they shall believe, and to be care- 
ful only to believe and to teach what is 
conformable to Christ’s Church. The 
Priest has the congregation committed to 
him, asa shepherd has his flock; and as 
the Priest is he who alone, under the 
Bishop, has the right to direct and order 
what shall be done in his parish, so is he 
responsible to God for his actions, words 
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or influence. It also belongs chiefly to 
the Priestly office to baptize. The Priest 
is given a copy of the Bible and has the 
stole unfastened, then put around the 
neck and allowed to fall unfastened at 
each side. 

The BisHop is of the highest Order 
of the Church, and occupies the posi- 
tion of an Apostle to the people. His 
is also the office of the Priest, but beyond 
this he is endued with the powers of 
perpetuating the Apostolic Succession, 
through the aid of the Holy Ghost; of 
conferring on fit persons the grace of Holy 
Orders; of confirming adults and children 
in Christ’s Church; of preserving disci- 
pline and strict following of God’s word 
in his diocese, and of himself teaching 
and seeing taught and followed nothing 
but that which is according to Christ’s 
command and the law of the Church. 

On being invested, the newly-made 
Bishop has put upon him the Episcopal 
habit, either purple or black (the former 
more Catholic) and is given a copy of the 
Bible. According to ancient usage, which 
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is now largely followed, he is also given a 
Crozier or Pastoral Staff, symbolical of 
the staff used by shepherds to keep their 
flocks together; the Mitre or cloven gilded 
head-piece, signifying the helmet of Sal- 
vation, being cloven to symbolize the 
“tongues of fire,’’ which descended on the 
Apostles on Pentecost; and a ring and 
pectoral cross. ‘The office of a Bishop is 
so solemn and so high, that although of 
a truth it dignifies itself, yet it also is 
fitting to render outward signs to show 
its great importance and honor. 

It is sometimes asked whether those in 
Holy Orders should be married or single. 
Both states seem alike commendable, and 
both in their ways allow of good work 
under varying circumstances. Both have 
also the warrant of the Church to approve 
them. As, however, in country parishes, 
and sometimes in thickly-settled parishes, 
a married minister can accomplish more 
for Christ, so in the missions, in the slums, 
or in the far heathen lands those succeed 
better who have given up all—homes, 
family, position—for a life of self-sacrific- 
ing service to our Blessed Lord. 
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Those in Holy Orders, then, no matter 
how lowly their worldly position may be, 
are representatives of Christ, and have 
conferred on them through the gift of the 
Holy Ghost great priestly powers, so that 
we, one and all, should look up to, rever- 
ence and honor them for the holy office 
that they hold, and. not only listen reve- 
rently to their teaching, but try to follow 
this teaching out, realizing that none can 
properly be priests of Christ who have 
not His gift of the Apostolic Succession, 
or who do not properly comply with His 
sacred ordinances. 


PENANCE.—The practice of Penance is 
as ancient as the Christian Church. It 
has as its basis the assumption that as 
man, being mortal, will sin, so he, if try- 
ing to lead a good life, will be repentant 
and will desire to make reparation, satis- 
faction and atonement for this sin. This 
embodies CONFESSION and ABSOLUTION 
for the Church requires confession before 
she grants the grace of absolution; but in 
the Anglican Communion this confession 
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may be said privately in one’s closet, pub- 
licly at divine service, or directly to a priest 
of the Church. 

Thus, in the services of Holy Commun- 
ion, Morning Prayer, and Evensong, we 
have a general confession set forth in 
which all are to join, followed by the 
priestly absolution. 

It is assumed, however, that, before the 
general confession of the Holy Commun- 
ion Service, he who desires to partake of 
the Blessed Sacrament has, in preparation 
for that great gift, examined himself and 
confessed all his sins to God either at 
home, doing what he can to atone for 
those sins, or at church has seen his rector 
or priest and has there made his confes- 
sion and obtained priestly counsel, disci- 
pline and absolution. 

Both ways are permitted and approved 
by the Anglican Communion. (In the 
Roman Church, however, what is called 
auricular confession is compulsory.) 

For truly sincere and conscientious per- 
sons, perhaps the former way is better, as 
it should make them feel more deeply 
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their individual responsibility to God, and 
so make them earnestly try and discipline 
themselves by acts of contrition and 
penance. 

For others, however, the making of this 
confession to the priest and obtaining his 
counsel and absolution direct is very help- 
ful—how much so none can truly estimate 
except those who make confessions and 
those who hear confessions. Such natures 
are so constituted that they need the help 
of others; they are unable otherwise to 
see or do rightly; they feel constrained to 
unburden their minds and ask counsel of 
others. The Church, therefore, offers to 
such the privilege of confessing to the 
priests, and by their godly counsel helps 
those who need her aid and pardon. 

God alone can forgive sin. ‘The priest, 
however, in granting absolution—be it 
public or private—does not pretend to for- 
give sin of his own power, but merely 
acts as the medium through which God's 
Sorgiveness comes. To convey this grace 
of absolution is clearly one of the offices 
of a priest, of our Lord’s own conferring, 
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for as Christ, in giving His comniission to 
the Apostles, said: ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost. Whose sins thou dost forgive, 
they are forgiven; and whose sins thou 
dost vetain, they are retained,’’? so the 
priest, on being ordained, has said to him 
by the Bishop these very same words, 
power being given to him by the Z7fosz- 
tion of the Bishop’s hands in the gift of 
the Holy Ghost. 

In either case (of public or private con- 
fession) it is necessary to the efficacy of 
the absolution that a man to whom it is 
pronounced be sincerely repentant, and 
earnestly resolved to lead a new life; 
hence it follows that, while both ways are 
approved by the Anglican Church, the 
penitent sinner can choose the one which 
is most helpful to him. 

As perhaps no one disputes the first 
way, which is most generally followed in 
our branch of the Church, we will confine 
ourselves to a few words showing the 
authority for the other way, or that of 
private confession. 

In the Bible, the commission given to 
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the Apostles infers the confessing of sins 
to the priest, inasmuch as the priest is 
therein given the power to convey God’s 
forgiveness : ‘‘ Zhen said Jesus unto them 
again, Peace be unto you: as My Father 
hath sent Me, even so send I you. And 
when He had said this, He breathed on 
them and saith unto them, Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost: whosesoever sins ye vemtt, 
they are remitted unto them ; and whose- 
soever sins ve retain, they are retained”’ 
(Saint John 22x, 21, 22, 23). 

In the Early Church it was the general 
practice for the individual to confess his 
own sins aloud in the presence of the 
priest and the whole congregation. Later 
on this came to be modified, so that for 
ages it became customary for the devout 
penitent to confess himself to his priest, 
who came to be called his ‘‘ father con- 
fessor.’’ In the Church of England there 
are many old canon laws regarding con- 
fession; so also in her homilies she urges 
confession. Several places in the Prayer 
Book is private confession taught and 
inferred, especially in the service for the 
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Visitation of the Sick, and in one of the 
long exhortations to the Holy Commun- 
ion Service, wherein we read: ‘‘ Where- 
fore uf there be any of you who by this 
means cannot quiet his own conscience 
herein, but vequireth further comfort or 
counsel, let him come to me or to some 
other minister of God’s Word and open 
his grief; that he may receive such godly 
counsel and advice as may tend to the 
guieting of his conscience and the remov- 
ang of all scruple and doubtfulness.’’? In 
the Church of England Prayer Book it is, 
still stronger, for there the concluding 
words of the exhortation read: ‘‘ he may 
receive the benefit of absolution, together 
with ghostly counsel and advice.” 

Besides the authority of the Scriptures, 
the Praver Book and the practice of the 
Church, we have also the teaching of such 
famous divines, the date of whose death 
we give, as Bishops Ridley and Latimer 
(who were burnt at the stake by the 
Romanist Queen Mary in 1555), Bishop 
Cosin (1672), Archbishop Ussher (1655), 
Bishop Hall (1656), Bishop Andrewes 
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(1626), Bishop Pearson (1686), and a host 
of other equally noted Bishops and Priests 
since the Oxford Revival. 

The Anglican Church then admits of 
public confession and also private confes- 
sion, but in the latter case does zot make 
it compulsory, for, as Bishop Jewel (1571) 
wrote, private confession is not ‘‘ #ecessary 
to salvation.’’ It is not our province to 
determine which mode is best to follow. 
What is best for one is not always best for 
the other, but as Saint Paul says: ‘‘ What- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 
No, it is not our province to decide what 
aman should do, but we can declare, as 
we do, and we trust we have proved it, 
that both ways are approved by the 
Church, the Bible and the Prayer Book, 
the choice being voluntary, or, tosum the 
matter up in the words of Archbishop 
Wake (1737): ‘‘ Zhe Church of England 
refuses no sort of Confession, either public 
or private, which may be any way neces- 
sary to the quieting of men’s consciences, 
or to the exercising of that power of bind- 
ing and loosing which our Saviour Christ 
has left to His Church.’’ 
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Now, in respect to the Discipline, it 
behooves all Christians to be strictly con- 
scientious in the fit punishing of them- 
selves for sins committed. Surely it does 
not show true repentance and contrition 
merely to kneel down and confess to being 
sorry for doing what is wrong! Contri- 
tion is the being continually sorry. Con- 
trition is the desire to atone for sin. It 
should make one show practical evidences 
of that contrition, which is in itself the 
spur. How is this done? By sel/-disci- 
pline, by the doing of uncongenial things, 
by acts of self-sacrifice, by enduring fast- 
ing, by special devotions, by readings in 
Scripture, by deeds involving the hum- 
bling of one’s self, of self-abnegation—all 
these and many other ways such as the 
sensitive conscience should dictate—all 
done in the hopes of making reparation 
for sin, and of making it less easy to com- 
mit sin again. It is done for the good of 
the soul and the developing of the spirit- 
ual life, but above all, and indeed the 
‘main incentive to all, it is done to the 
glory of God, Who, in forbidding sin, 
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tells us to keep ourselves—mind, body 
and soul—as the /emples of the Holy 
Ghost. 

This, then, is Discipline, and no one 
who neglects it is sincerely sorry for sin ; 
for if man, regretting having offended 
man, desires to show that sorrow in some 
act of atonement, how much more should 
man, in offending God—his Heavenly 
Father and Creator—long to show by 
disciplining of himself his sincere sorrow 
and contrition. 


Hoiy Matrimony. — Marriage is a 
state of life approved of God, and is re- 
garded by the Church as a most solemn 
religious institution, and by the State as 
a condition fraught with grave rights and 
obligations. 

As beautifully stated in the service for 
Holy Matrimony, as set forth in the 
Church of England Prayer Book, marriage 
“is an honorable estate instituted of God 
in the time of man’s innocency, signifying 
unto us the mystical union that is betwixt 
Christ and His Church ; which holy estate 
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Christ adorned and beautified with His 
presence and first miracle that He 
wroughtin Cana of Galilee ; and is com- 
mended of Saint Paul to be honorable 
among all men, and therefore ts not by 
any to be enterprised nor taken in hand, 
unadvisedly, lightly or wantonly to satisfy 
men’s carnal lusts and appetites like 
brute beasts that have no understanding ; 
but veverently, discreetly, advisedly, so- 
berly, and in the fear of God, duly con- 
sidering the causes for which Matrimony 
was ordained.” 

So holy and solemn is this state of mat- 
rimony, that both in the Old and New Tes- 
tanients, do we find stringent laws and ad- 
monitions to prevent it from being pro- 
faned by the careless, irreverent and licen- 
tious. 

Especially did our Blessed Lord teach 
concerning this holy ordinance, exalting 
its sacredness and solemnity and setting 
forth the respective duties and position of 
the husband and wife. 

Even the great Saint Paul, whom we 
know ever remained unmarried, wrote in 
his discourse on marriage. contained in 
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first Epistle to the Corinthians vii. 7, ‘‘ Aor 
I would thal ali men were even as I my- 
self. But every man hath his proper gift 
of God, one after this manner, and an- 
other after that,’ and in the verses follow- 
ing, he gave injunctions for both the mar- 
ried and unmarried. 

So, too, our Blessed Lord in calling His 
followers to Him and choosing His Apos- 
tles, made no difference between the mar- 
ried and unmarried, indeed we all know 
that St. Peter was married, and as it is in 
no place related that he gave up his wife 
after assuming his holy office, we can 
herein glean that it is quite right and 
proper for a priest or bishop, as well as a 
layman to be married. 

From the earliest times of the Christian 
Church, marriage has always been solem- 
nized with religious rites and ceremonies, 
and this is generally believed to have also 
been the practice under the old Jewish 
Dispensation. 

In connection with the service aswe have 
itin the Prayer Book are two very inter- 
esting customs, the one the placing by the 
man of the ring on the fourth finger of 
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the woman’s left hand, symbolizing the 
union between Christ and His Church, 
and the consequent indissolubility of 
marriage (the fourth finger being chosen 
because it is said that in it is a direct vein 
to the heart) and then the binding together 
with the priest’s stole of the hands of the 
man and the woman, signifying, ‘‘ Those 
whom God hath bound together let no man 
put asunder.” 

During the time from: 

—Advent Sunday to eight days after 
Epiphany; 
—Septuagesima Sunday to Low Sunday; 
—Rogation Sunday to ‘Trinity Sunday 
(especially during Advent and Lent), the 
Church does not approve of solemnizing 
marriage, and though weddings do occa- 
sionally occur, unless for grave reasons to 
the contrary, they should be condemned 
as unsanctioned by ancient custom or 
canonical law. 

It is generally assumed that marriages 
will, if possible, be solemnized in Church, 
the proper time being at half-past eleven 
in the morning. An old canon enjoins 
that holy matrimony shall only be cele 
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brated between the hours of eight and 
twelve, but recent legislation has extended 
the time. As it was the ancient custom, 
however, always to solemnize this holy 
rite before twelve, it would seem incum- 
bent upon all who are desirous of strictly 
following the teaching of the Church to 
adhere to this old rule. 

In ancient days the Holy Communion 
was celebrated after the marriage service, 
and as, according to ancient custom, those 
who partook of the Sacrament, did so 
without breaking their fast, this gave rise 
to what is called the Wedding Breakfast, 
to which all went after the celebration 
was ended. Now, the Holy Communion 
is very rarely celebrated at the wedding 
ceremony, but it is customary for those 
who are devout Churchmen and who real- 
ize the solemn estate into which they are 
about to enter, to make their Communion 
at an early Celebration on the day of their 
marriage, and there obtain the special 
grace of the Blessed Sacrament. 

There are certain impediments to lawful 
matriage. The chief of these are those 
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restrictions which prevent marrying with- 
in what are called the Prohibited Degrees. 
Any violation of these is a direct offence 
against the law of God, and generally 
leads to marital unhappiness, or disease 
and trouble to the children of such union. 
These Prohibited Degrees are based on 
the laws set forth in Leviticus aviit, and 
the Epistle to the Zphesians v, “ the two 
shall be one flesh,’ going on to call 
marriage a mystery, and so as the Bible 
teaches, the church takes as a main prin- 
ciple that ‘‘the husband and wife being 
one flesh, relationships by marriage be- 
come to either of them blood-relationships. 
As printed in the Church of England 
Prayer Book the Prohibited Degrees are 
as follows : 


A man may not marry A woman may not 
his marry her 
Grandmother, Grandfather, [band, 
Grandfather’s wife, Grandmother's Hus- 
Wife’s Grandmother, |Husband’s Grandfather. 
Father’s Sister, Father’s Brother, : 
Mother's Sister, Mother’s Brother, [band 


Father’s Brother’s Wife, Father’s Sister’s Hus- 


Mother's Brother’s lMother's Sister’s Hus- 
Wife. band. 
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A man may not marry 


his 


Wife’s Father’s Sister, 
Wife’s Mother’s Sister, 


Mother, 
Step-mother, 
Wife’s Mother, 


Daughter, 
Wife's Daughter, 
Son’s Wife, 
Sister, 

Wife’s Sister, 
Brother's Wife, 


Son’s Daughter, 





Daughter’s Daughter, 


Son's Son’s Wife, 


Daughter’ s Son’s Wife, 
Wife’s Son’s Daughter, 
Wife's Daughter’s 


Daughter, 


Brother’s Daughter, 
Sister’s Daughter, 


Brother’s Son’s Wife, 


Sister’s Son’s Wife, 
dee s Brother’s Dau 
ter, 


igh- 





ter. 


A woman may not 
marry her 


Husband’s Father’s ce 
ther t 
itdabatid’s Mother's Bice 


Father, 
Step-father, 
Husband’s Father, 


Son, 
Husband’s Son, 
Daughter’s Husband, 


Brother, 
Husband's Brother, 
Sister’s Husband, 


Son's Son, 
Daughter’s Son, [band, 
Son’s Daughter’s Hus- 


Daughter’s Daughter's 
Husband, 

Husband’s Son’s Son, 

Husband’s Daughter’s 
Son, 


Brother’s Son, 
Sister’s Son, [Husband, 
Brother’s Daughter’s 


Sister’s Daughter’s Hus- 
band, Son, 
Husband’s Brother's 


Wife's Sister’s Daugh- Husband's Sister’s Son. 


Other impediments are those due to 
minority, disapproval of parents, idiocy, 
insanity, and inherited diseases. Wilful 
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disregard of these almost invariably reaps 
its reward in sorrow or suffering. 

The Church according to her law, based 
on the teaching of Christ, does not under 
any circumstances acknowledge or admit 
of Drvorck. The Roman Church, for the 
cause of adultery alone, does, it is true, in 
that case admit of it; but the Anglican 
Communion accepts no cause whatever, 
although, if husband and wife find it im- 
possible to live together, she permits them 
to live separated, but under no circum- 
stances to marry again. ‘This is her law, 
and where it is sometimes found that per- 
sons have disobeyed it, and have even 
been married again in her churches, the 
priest doing so, is acting contrary to the 
plain teaching of Christ and the Church, 
aud those so married are living together 
in the sin of adultery, for the Church says 
plainly: ‘‘ Those whom God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder.” 

It behooves all, then, to consider care- 
fully before they enter into this holy 
estate, and it is the plain duty of each to 
listen to and follow our Lord’s plain 
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teaching as to their respective duties and 
responsibility. 

The following few selections from Holy 
Writ will show the Scriptural law defining 
the obedience of the woman: ‘‘ And 
Adam said: ‘‘ This is now bone of my 
bones, and flesh of my flesh. She shall be 
called woman because she was taken out 
of man’ (Genesis ii. 23). Here Adam calls 
Eve woman, acting on God’s instruction 
to name, ‘‘and have dominion over every 
living creature.”’ 

Again, 7% Genesis iii. 16, we read, 
“Onto the woman He said: I will 
greatly multiply thy sorrows and thy con- 
ception ; in sorrow thou shalt bring forth 
children ; and thy desire shall be to thy 
husband, and he shall RULE OVER THEE.”’ 
Though the woman is commanded to 
obey, in her child-bearing does she reap 
her reward in the joy of being a mother, 
and here Saint Paul says is her salvation, 
for she alone has the privilege of sharing 
in the Incarnation of God. 

Turning next to Saint Paul’s Epistle to 
the Ephesians v. 22, 24, we read: ‘“‘ Wives 
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submit yourselves unto your OWN hus- 
bands as unto the ord. For the husband 
is the HEAD Of the wife, even as Christ is 
the Head of the Church; and he its the 
Saviour of the body. Therefore as the 
Church ts subject unto Christ, so let the 
wives be to their own husbands in every- 
thing.” 

The wife is commanded to obey her hus- 
band in everything; but as the husband 
is likened to the Lord, so he must exer- 
cise his authority justly, and not ask his 
wife to commit mortal sin or to do wrong 
to any one, as such would vitiate his posi- 
tion as a godly husband. 

Again we read in the Epistle to the 
Colossians iti, 18-19, ‘‘ Wives submit 
yourselves unto your own husbands as it 
ts fit in the Lord. Husbands love your 
wives and be not bitter against them.” 
And in the Epistle of Saint Peter iii. : 
“Likewise ye wives be in SUBJECTION 
to your own husbands, that if any obey 
not the Word they also may without the 
Word be won by the conversation of the 
wives. . . . a meek and quiet spirit, 
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which ts in sight of God of great price. 
3 Likewise ye husbands dwell with 
them according to knowledge, giving 
honour unto the wife as unto the weaker 
vessel.” 

Thus, throughout both Old and New 
Testaments this is the law of God and the 
Church, and both parties are instructed 
and admonished as to their duties to the 
other. 

The Prayer Book also in the Marriage 
Service beautifully carries out the same 
law, warning each of his or her responsi- 
bility, in the questions to the man: “Wzlt 
thou have this Woman to thy wedded 
wife, to live together after Goa’s ordi- 
nance in the holy estate of Matrimony? 
Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honour 
and keep her in sickness and in health, and 
Jorsaking all others keep thee only unto 
her so long as ye both shall live?’ And 
to the woman; “ Wzlt thou have this Man 
to thy wedded husband, to live together 
after God’s ordinance in the holy estate of 
Matrimony! Wilt thou obey him and serve 
him, love, honour and keep him in sickness 
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and in health; and, forsaking all others, 
keep thee only unto him so long as ye both 
Shall live???’ And then when the man with 
his right hand takes the right hand of the 
woman, they both promise, in the beauti- 
ful words of the service, to take each 
other until death doth part ‘for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness 
and in health, to love and to cherish.’ 
But the woman alone adds the words 
“AND TO OBEY.” 

Each one takes these solemn vows, each 
one makes the same promises, each one is 
told in the Bible of marital duty, each 
one has great individual responsibility, 
but, while each one is bound to love, 
honour and cherish the other and be faith- 
ful, the husband is specially enjoined to 
watch and protect the wife—THE WEAKER 
VESSEL—and the wife is specially bidden 
to lovingly serve and obey the husband— 
THE HEAD. ; 

Married life based on such principles, 
with God’s approval as its foundation, 
with Gods law as its rule, with God’s 
Word for its guide, is sure to redound in 


a 
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happiness here and blessing in the here- 
after. The loving wife should be so de- 
voted, so self-sacrificing that her constant 
aim, her dearest wish should be to please 
her husband, gladly, lovingly obeying his 
wish ; while the loving husband should 
exercise his authority with such gentle, 
thoughtful charity and courtesy that he 
never becomes harsh, cruel or arbitrary, 
but in loving tenderness tries to make his 
wife happy. 

In other words, while one odeys and the 
other directs, they should be bound to- 
gether by such a loving, gentle tenderness 
and charity and self-sacrifice that the man 
should never ask what is not right, and 
the woman should always believe that 
what he asked must be right, so that their 
connubial life would be one of mutual 
love, honour and respect, and that when 
sorrow comes—as it does to all—even 
then the light would break through the 
clouds in the recollection of many happy 
days in the past and the realization of 
ever having faithfully striven to fulfil the 


solemn marriage vows. 
i 
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We cannot forbear contrasting this 
beautiful life of the noble woman, who 
may be both wife and mother, with that 
of those women who, fretting under the 
restraints which God Himself has imposed, 
make themselves conspicuous by trying 
to obtain place and position in walks of 
life not justly theirs! Look at the so- 
called ‘‘strong-minded’’ woman, who, 
leaving the home environment, for which 
she is uniquely constituted and which 
she beautifies with her presence, thrusts 
herself before the public gaze at the polls 
or in politics! Look at her as on the 
stage she poses before curious crowds to 
to talk effusively of the ‘‘new woman !’’ 
Look at her as, forgetting womanly mod- 
esty, she vulgarly and conspicuously 
parades on the bicycle, claiming the at- 
tention of all beholders! Look at her, 
as ignorant of metaphysics, theology and 
the like, she talks against this, that or the 
other dogma or declaration of the Church ! 
Look at her, as throwing aside the dress, 
the manners and habits of true girlish- 
ness or womanliness, she apes and affects 
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those of the sterner sex—fancying she 
has attained a higher civilization and is 
a superior creature to man—either oblivi- 
ous or careless of the fact that those 
things and ways which she specially ad- 
vocates are those condemned by the plain 
teaching of the Scriptures. 

How do they reconcile this with the 
words of Saint Paul to 7Zitus, 12., 4-5, 
“That they may teach the young women 
to be sober, to love their husbands, to love 
their children, to be discreet, chaste, keep- 
ers at home, good, obedient to their own 
husbands, that the word of God be not 
blasphemed.”’ 

It was undoubtedly never God’s inten- 
tion or will that woman should intrude 
upon the sphere of the man, nor that 
there should be any rivalry between the 
sexes. As both are constituted differently 
physically, neither being able to fulfil the 
functional duties of the other, so intellec- 
tually, even spiritually, are they different. 
Each is unlike. Each is fitted to accom- 
plish certain works peculiarly theirs. And 
yet, though diverse, each is the comple- 
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ment of the other, and neither is able to 
reach the highest development in his or 
her sphere without the help, the inspira- 
tion or encouragement of the other. 

The man, however, is the head, as was 
intended, as we have just shown by God’s 
will and God’s law. It is needless to quote 
the records of the world’s achievements 
to show that this is so, that woman cannot 
successfully cope with man in spheres 
that involve physical or mental power. 
Allowing for the ages that the position of 
woman was virtually one of servitude, 
this fact yet remains true, the records all 
bear it out. The greatest generals and 
soldiers, the deepest scholars and think- 
ers, the wisest philosophers and reasoners, 
the most renowed artists and sculptors, 
the most talented musicians, the most 
brilliant authors, and lastly, but more im- 
portant than all, the greatest saints, theo- 
logians and martyrs, have all been men. 

Thus it is in every walk of life, except 
in rare instances. 

Thus all things prove the greater powers 
of man, from God’s law to the records 
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of the world, and tell us unmistakably 
that as man was first to be made so he is 
to be the first in all things, so he is or- 
dained and constituted to be the head of 
the woman. ‘To admit the opposite from 
a human standpoint would show an ig- 
norance of history. To admit it from a 
Christian standpoint is to infer that Christ 
should have been born a woman, which is 
blasphemous, for surely it is a necessary 
assumption that our Blessed Lord took 
upon Him the nobler part. 

As the great Saint Augustine phrases it: 
“We are to suppose that for the exaltation 
of the male sex Christ appeared on earth 
as a man; and for the consolation of 
womankind He was born of a woman.”’ 

So in the religious world, though per- 
haps there are more good women than 
good men, though the innate goodness 
and purity and devotion of the average 
woman excels that of the average man, 
yet the fact remains that the greatest 
saints, theologians, preachers, martyrs, 
missionaries, have been men, and that 
when a man once tries for ‘‘the things 
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above,’’ he seems capable of a deeper de- 
votion, religion, than even the noblest 
women. 

It seems hard for some women to real- 
ize, harder for others to admit, that it is 
God’s will that man should be the head, 
but a moment’s thought should show a 
woman that there is nothing in this law 
to abase her,—far from it,—for though 
unequal to man in bodily and mental 
power, though created to obey, yet her’s, 
in a certain sense, isa far more unique and 
blessed privilege than man’s, one which 
calls forth the most unbounded love and 
reverence from the man,—for she can be 
both wife and mother! How much do 
these wordscomprehend! What love and 
sacrifice do they involve! Truly the un- 
selfish love of the faithful wife, the disin- 
terested devotion of the loving mother, 
reaps its own reward in that return of 
love from husband and child, as well as 
the realization that her life is one of love 
and self-sacrifice. 

See her in the home-life, as she moves 
about her house, with deft fingers adding 
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brightness and: beauty everywhere! See 
her in the sick-room, as with soft voice 
and gentle touch and sweet smile she 
soothes those tossing on the bed of pain! 
See her as she studies the comfort and 
happiness of those about her, putting self 
in the background! See her as in count- 
less ways she so ennobles and idealizes 
the home-life that husband, children— 
ay, the world sees in that face so calm 
and sweet, that life so good and pure, the 
inspiration to many a beautiful thought 
and noble deed in the larger world where 
others must bear the brunt of the battle. 

That is woman’s sphere, and that is 
where no man can rival her. The happi- 
ness of such a life makes any good 
woman gladly accept God’s command- 
ment to be sudject to the man, and will- 
ingly at God’s altar promise with her 
whole heart and soul ‘‘ Zo obey.”’ 

Only when she rebels against God’s law 
and Christ’s command, only when she 
tries to usurp what is not hers, only when 
she leaves that holy home for the busy, 
wicked world, does she feel her lot to be 
hard or unhappy. 
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Let all women, then, cheerfully accept 
God’s will, and with the Blessed Virgin 
say: ‘‘Be it unto me according to thy 
word.’? Then will the sanctity of mar- 
riage be realized, then will husband and 
wife in loving companionship go through 
the world together, the man smoothing 
her earthly path and cheering her with 
his loving support, protection and devo- 
tion, the woman gladdening her husband, 
as God ordained, with loving tenderness, 
devotion and obedience, and then will 
Holy Matrimony signify, in the words of 
the Prayer Book, ‘‘ The mystical union 
that is betwixt Christ and His Church.” 


/ UNCTION OF THE SIcK: This ancient 
rite of Unction, or the Anointing of the 
Sick, is not now generally observed among 
those of the Anglican Communion, and 
though for centuries the practice of the 
Church of England, as well as that of 
most of Catholic Christendom, its use is 
now associated in the minds of many 
with the Roman Church alone, which, 
under the name of eatreme unction, still 
anoints her dying. 
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Unction certainly has the warrant of 
Scripture, for if we turn to the Epistle 
of St. James v. 14, 15, we read: ‘‘ Zs any 
sick among you? Let him call for the 
elders of the Church; and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord. And the prayer of 
Saith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up; and if he have com- 
mitted sins they shall be forgiven him.’ 

When the Prayer Book was translated 
into English, we find the rite there set 
forth, in the first Prayer Book of King 
Edward VI., but it has been omitted in 
subsequent revisions. The practice, how- 
ever, has never been condemned, the only 
stricture quoted against it—the Twenty- 
fifth Article of Religion—not censuring 
the ancient practice, but the ‘‘ corrupt 
following’’ of Rome in anointing the 
dying only (‘‘in extremis’’) instead of 
the sick, as they should. The Article 
also seems to aim at accentuating the fact 
that this rite rests on a very different 
basis from the great Sacraments of Holy 
Baptism and Holy Communion. 
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The custom, as anciently followed, was 
the anointing with oil the forehead or 
breast, at the same time making the sign 
of the Cross and reciting certain prayers. 
The doctrine is clearly defined in the Rus- 
sian Catechism (Hirenicon 1,p.219): ‘‘Une- 
tion with oil isa mystery in which, while 
the body is anointed with oil, God’s Grace 
is invoked on the sick to heal him of spirit- 
ual and bodily infirmities.”’ 


Part TI; 


HOW CHURCHMEN WORSHIP 
GOD. 


Among the many vagaries of extreme 
Protestantism, resulting from the Reform- 
ation—that wonderful movement fruitful 
of so much good and also, alas, of so 
much that was hurtful to the Catholic 
Church—is that relegating to the back- 
ground the idea of worship of God as 
worship, and in its place exalting preach- 
ing and petition. 

It is not only among our Dissenting 
brethren we find this, but also, sad to 
say, among many within the fold of the 
Church, who in assembling together do 
not do so with the primary desire of re- 
turning thanks to God for His blessings 
and offering Him praise and worship as 
the ‘‘ Gloriain Excelsis’’ puts it, for Hzs 
“Great Glory,’’ but on the contrary meet 
together to listen to a sermon and to ask 
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God for what they wish in the way of 
gifts and benefits ! ; 

_ God wants worship; He wants praise; 
He wants thanksgiving; He wants love— 
deep, fervent, adoring love, not the 
watered love that seeks Him for what it 
can get, but that soul-absorbing devotion 
that seeks Him for what it cam give, the 
love that besides making the possessor 
consecrate his life to God, urges him to 
attend service as a blessed opportunity of 
rendering God meet praise, worship and 
thanksgiving. 

The guiding principle of all the great 
religions that the world has ever seen is 
this idea of worship. Even among the 
savage races we know that the ‘‘ heathen 
in his blindness bows down to gods of 
stone,’’ even while groping in his spiritual 
darkness realizing this much of light and 
truth: that the human soul was created 
primarily to worship his God and Creator. 

In the Primitive Church, the Liturgies 
and services were composed chiefly with 
this view, and for centuries following this 
idea of worship was given especial promi- 
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nence, not to be disturbed until in the 
great upheaval of the Reformation, preach- 
ing and petition came to usurp its place. 

Both preaching and petition are neces- 
sary and right, and it should be so under- 
stood by all, but they should ever be 
secondary. As set forth in most of the 
ancient Liturgies and as clearly stated in 
the Exhortation before the Morning Ser- 
vice in the Prayer Book, the order of our 
approach to God should be as follows: 

1—Confession of our sins with promise 
of amendment and restitution, 

2—Worship, thanksgiving, adoration 
and praise of God. 

3 —Prayers and petitions for our needs. 

If we turn to the Holy Scriptures we 
find that most of the Psalms are expressive 
of worship, that what are called the great 
hymns of the Bible, such as the Mag- 
nificat, Nunc Dimittis and the Benedictus, 
embody pre-eminently this idea, and the 
Book of Revelation teems with the most 
adoring worship of the Lamb once Slain, 
of the Crucified Saviour. 

As we see then the desire of WORSHIP 
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should be the controlling force of our re- 
ligion, where do we turn to find its fullest 
exposition ? 

Beyond doubt to the one great and all 
important service EXPRESSLY ORDAINED 
BY OUR BLESSED LORD, that of the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion or Holy 
Eucharist. The last name—a Greek word 
—in itself means ¢hanksgiving, and truly 
this service is as the Liturgy puts it, ‘“‘our 
Sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving.” 
Those who have partaken of the Blessed 
Body and Blood of the Lord Jesus, as He 
gives Himself under the forms of bread 
and wine, or those who have been present 
at the Celebration of this Blessed Sacra- 
ment, alone know of the wondrous help, 
comfort, strength and love therein given, 
and can partly realize that indescribable 
exaltation and uplifting of the soul arising 
from this Sacrament. 

This then is the most blessed Service 
we have, and this is that which for ages 
was the great office of the Church and 
which is rapidly becoming so again, now 
that the bigotry and blindness of extreme 
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Protestantism is being dispelled and the 
light of God is once again shining in on 
the soul of man now willing to receive it, 
showing us the true path to follow and 
the right way to worship God ‘‘in spirit 
and in truth,’’ for what could be more 
spiritual than the Celebration of the Holy 
Communion, or what more truthful than 
the service expressly commanded by JESUS 
Himself and faithfully followed by the 
Primitive Church. 

Let us then see how our services can be 
made most fittingly to express our deepest 
love, adoration and worship of God, and 
show forth our acknowledgment of the 
three Persons of the BLESSED TRINITY, 
Gop the FATHER and Creator of all; Gop 
the Son, our Crucified Saviour and Re- 
deemer JESUS CHRIST, and Gop the Hoty 
Guost, the Comforter and in-dwelling 
Spirit. 

j lf 


PRAYER BOOK WORSHIP: 


In the Prayer Book, that ancient heri- 
tage of the Church, we find the funda- 
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mental principle of all the devotions there 
set forth, is that of ADORATION of Gop. 
Everything looks towards that object from 
the great prayers and praises of the Holy 
Communion Office such as the Sanctus, 
the Canon of Consecration, the Oblation 
and the Gloria in Excelsis to the minor 
canticles, psalms and hymns that fill out 
the day’s worship. 

Here we may note the great promi- 
nence given by the Church to singing, it 
being rightly considered that a musical 
rendition of the service far more stimu- 
lates the soul to devotion and far more 
fitly emphasizes our adoration to God than 
spoken praise. 

This has been the custom for ages, prob- 
ably for some three thousand years, for 
under the old Mosaic Dispensation, the 
Primitive Church and the Church up to the 
Reformation, singing was one of the dis- 
tinguishing marks of worship of the true 
God. This raising of the voice in song was 
generally accompanied by musical instru- 
ments, at the present day usually by the 
organ. ‘That singing is the way in which 
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God would prefer to be approached when 
we adore Him, there can be little doubt, for 
all through the Bible we read of this mode 
of worship, especially in the Psalms of 
David, and in that wonderful Book of 
Revelation which tells of ‘‘the Songs of 
Angels ’ and the ‘‘ Song of Moses and the 
Lamb.”’ 

Another noteworthy feature of the 
Prayer Book is that of the almost equal 
share of worship and adoration assigned 
to the Priest and the people. Here we 
might point out the inconsistency of our 
Dissenting brethren, who refuse to accept 
the Prayer Book on the plea that they 
want to pray themselves and not use 
other men’s prayers, and who then go to 
the Meeting Houses or Chapels and listen 
contentedly to their minister as he utters 
his own prayers for them, which may be 
very good or very bad, according to the 
speaker’s ability and devotion ! 

How much better is it to accept the au- 
thority of the Historic Church and follow 
the ancient Prayer Book order, joining in 


or listening to those beautiful prayers, 
12 
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many of them of Apostolic origin, sanc- 
tioned by the use of centuries, endeared 
by their inherent beauty and earnestness 
of purpose and hallowed by association. 

Composed by the greatest lights in the 
Church, they express almost every need 
of the soul, and are so framed that they 
can be used both publicly and privately, 
and are adapted for all times, all people 
and all places. 

Let us glance fora moment, very briefly, 
at this Prayer Book and see how beauti- 
fully this scheme of adoration and wor- 
ship is worked out. 


COMMUNION OFFICE EXPLAINED.— 
If we turn to the Celebration of the 
Holy Communion, the one service spe- 
cially commanded by our Lord, we find 
this great service consists of several differ- 
ent parts. It begins with what we may 
call the /ntroduction, which includes the 
Lord’s Prayer (here to be said by the 
Priest only), the Commandments, the 
Collects, the Epistle, the Gospel and the 
Creed, all preparing the soul for the more 
solemn portions to come and fitting it to 
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approach them with becoming reverence 
and adoration. Then closely follows the 
Offertory, when there is offered to God 
upon the Altar the elements which the 
Priest is about to consecrate, with the 
alms just collected from the congregation, 
after which follows the Prayer for the 
Church, wherein both the living and the 
dead are remembered and prayed for. 
Now comes the third part of the Holy 
Communion office or the Preparation for 
receiving, which includes the Exhorta- 
tion, the Confession, the Absolution, fol- 
lowed by the short selections from the 
Bible called the Comfortable Words. 

As we have been aroused to devotion 
by the Introduction and excited to sacri- 
fice by the Offertory, so in the Prepara- 
tion we have been urged to repent, and 
having confessed our sins and faults, if 
truly penitent, we have obtained forgive- 
ness in the priestly Absolution, and have 
been encouraged by the Comfortable 
Words to hope in Jesus Who is ‘‘the 
Propitiation for our sins.”’ 

The next few sentences, “ Lift up your 
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hearts,” ‘‘Let us give thanks unto our 
Lord .God,’”’ remind us again that we 
must lift up our souls from all earthly 
things and, for the time being, concentrate 
our whole being in the great commemora- 
tive sacrifice that is now to begin. This part 
commences by the priest saying, ‘“/77s very 
mect, right and our bounden duty that we 
should at all times and in all places give 
thanks unto Thee, O Lord,” ete., which 
is followed by the beautiful Angelic Song 
called the Sanctus, which leads us directly 
to the Prayer of Humble Access, called in 
the Eastern Church, ‘‘ Zhe Prayer of 
Bowing down,’’ a name which teaches us 
the true and only spirit with which we 
should approach the Blessed Sacrament. 
In the Prayer of Consecration (other- 
wise called the Canon), which closely 
follows the Prayer of Humble Access, the 
Priest repeats the very same words used 
by our Saviour Jesus Christ, when He 
instituted the Lord’s Supper, and as He 
commanded His Apostles to observe that 
service, so the Church believes that those 
words of our Lord have the same effect 
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now as then, when used by a Priest, so 
that after he repeats them our Lord’s 
Blessed Body and Blood are then Really 
Present under the forms of bread and 
wine, which still remain. This is a mys- 
tery which our finite minds cannot fathom 
or understand, but since Christ said that it 
was so, and since He commanded us to do 
this, we should have faith to believe Him 
and love to adore Him. After the Canon 
of Consecration comes the Prayers of Ob- 
lation and Invocation, and thenthe Com- 
munition proper, when it is expected that 
those who receive will reverently and 
humbly approach and lovingly and ador- 
ingly réceive, trying to realize somewhat 
Christ’s transcendent Love for mankind. 
All of this part of the Sacrifice has been 
one of worship and adoration. Now, 
however, that Communion is over, the 
last part or Thanksgiving proper follows, 
wherein all unite in saying the Lord’s 
Prayer, and after the special prayer of 
thanksgiving which is said by the priest, 
all join in singing that earliest of all 
Christian hymns, the ‘‘Gloria in Excel- 
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sis.’? The beautiful Blessing of the Church 
ends a service which is from beginning to 
end one of worship to God in the way 
that He ordains. 

Though most of the other services of 
the Prayer Book have neither the express 
sanction of our Lord, nor the same war- 
rant of antiquity, being of far later date, 
yet the same idea of worship, though 
necessarily in a less degree, runs through 
them as in the Holy Communion Service. 

In the order of Morning and Evening 
Prayer, after the opening sentences, the 
Exhortation, the Confession, the Absolu- 
tion and the Lord’s Prayer, the praise of 
God commences. The Canticles show 
this in a marked degree, as also do the 
Lessons, which are read not only to in- 
struct the congregation, but also to render 
Glory to God, as they tell of the wonder- 
ful works and love of the Almighty. 
Likewise the Te Deum, that ancient hymn 
of praise, most of which can be traced 
back to the third century, still more fully 
exemplifies the idea of worship, beginning 
as it does with praising the different per- 
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sons of the Trinity and continuing to 
acknowledge with Angels, Cherubim, 
Seraphim, Apostles, Prophets, Martyrsand 
the whole Church throughout the world, 
the worship dueto God. Then it tells of 
Christ’s Incarnationand directly addresses 
Jesus CHRIST, the Second Person of the 
Trinity. 

The Te Deumis asort of Creed and with 
the Gloria in Excelsis may be reckoned 
as one of our greatest hymns. These 
Services of Morning and Evening Prayer 
are good and helpful and should be loved 
by all, but they should zever be used to 
the exclusion of the Holy Communion | 
Office, which should ever have the first 
place and be the chief service of the day. 
It may be of interest to some to note that 
while the Celebration of Holy Commun- 
ion was ordained by Christ and our form 
essentially that of the Early Church, 
the services of Morning and Evening 
Prayer are of Roman origin, being 
but an amended and shortened form 
of the different ‘‘hours’’ in use by 
the monks. 
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II. 
RITUAL WORSHIP. 


It is little to be wondered at, in an age 
in which many have lost sight of the great 
truth that worship and adoration of God, 
and not preaching and petition, should be 
the pervading idea of the Service of the 
Church, that they should also have failed 
to realize that to properly express this 
worship of the heart and soul it is essen- 
tial and necessary that certain Ritual be 
followed. 

Few people would cavil at or object to 
the dignified—often elaborate—ceremo- 
nial in vogue in the courts of the various 
earthly sovereigns, in the reception rooms 
of the Executive of State or National goy- 
ernments, on the bench or at the bar of 
Law and Justice, and even in the home 
itself, where among those properly nur- 
tured and trained, courtesy, respect, even 
reverence is shown. 

If such is allowed and approved in our 
approach to earthly dignitaries or in our 
everyday life, how much more—yes, how 
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‘infinitely more beyond conception—is it 
meet and fitting to draw near to Gop and 
our Saviour JEsuS CHRIST in such a way 
and with such ceremonies as will the more 
fully show our appreciation of the Majesty 
of the blessed Trinity and will the more 
fully tend to, as the Preface to the Prayer 
Book so fittingly puts it, ‘‘ the procuring 
of reverence and the exciting of piety and 
devotion in the worship of God.”’ 

Many people are ignorant not only of 
the fact that the Church authoritatively . 
approves of Ritual and Ceremonial, and 
that there is undoubted warrant for such 
in the history and tradition of the Church 
from Apostolic days down, but also that 
all ritual is followed either to ensure that 
everything shall be done ‘‘in decency and 
in order”’ or to symbolize some deep, un- 
derlying truth. 

If we turn to the Prayer Book, that 
great repository of the Laws of the Church 
for all that she does, we find in the ‘‘ Orna- 
ments Rubric”’ of the Church of Eng- 
land, which is regarded as the Rule of 
the Anglican Communion generally, the 
words: 
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“And the Chancels shall remain as: 
they have done in times past, and here it 
zs to be noted that such Ornaments of the 
Church and of the Ministers thereof, at 
all times of their ministration shall be 
retained and be in use as were in this 
Church of England, by the authority of 
Parliament in the Second year of the 
reign of King Edward the Sixth.” 

And our American Prayer Book in her 
Preface endorses this in the words: 

“« This Church is far from intending to 
depart from the Church of England in 
any essential point of Doctrine, Disct- 
pline or Worship, or further than local 
circumstances require.” 

There is no getting away from this bold 
enunciation of the position of the Church 
regarding Ritual and Ceremonial. What, 
then, was in use in the second year of 
Edward VI., or in 1549? 

Weare left in no doubt as to what these 
Ritual observances were, for any reference 
to the history of that time or to the cus- 
toms then in vogue shows us that they 
comprehended the use of the Liturgy or 
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Prayer Book, rich dressings, ornaments 
and lights on the Altar, elaborate Vest- 
ments for the priests, crucifixes, crosses, 
ete., all of which, besides being author- 
ized by the Prayer Book, are approved by 
the use of centuries. 

Turning now to the Bible, we find 
further warrant there. Under the Mosaic 
Law the most elaborate Ritual imaginable 
was followed, being expressly patterned 
after that which God revealed to Moses 
on Mount Sinai and to his prophets 
Ezekiel and Isaiah. These Jewish Ser- 
vices in the Temple were frequently at- 
tended by our Blessed Lord Himself. 
Again in the Book of Revelation, wherein 
we see the angelic host worshiping ‘‘ the 
Lamb once slain ” (Christ) the Ceremonial 
described is as beautiful as it is elaborate, 
giving us the picture of the adoring genu- 
flections and prostrations, the seven lamps, 
the seven golden candle-sticks and every- 
thing that makes the worship and adora- 
tion of the Crucified beautiful. 

So then we have the warrant of the 
Bible and the Prayer Book for our Ritual 
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observances, and the witness of centuries 
as to the practice of the old Jewish Dis- 
pensation, the Apostolic, Primitive and 
Medizeval Churches, and now that of our 
own time, all making God’s worship glo- 
rious with every accessory in the way of 
Ritual Ceremonial. It should always be 
remembered, however,that Ritual followed 
merely for the love of forms or its sen- 
suous beauty is valueless for worship—it 
is only when these forms express some 
attitude of the soul toward God, or em- 
body something symbolical of an inner 
truth or meaning, that they are to be 
approved, loved and followed. 

Let us then, as briefly as possible, see 
what we can learn about the most impor- 
tant of the Ritual observances. 


PART LL. 


HOW CHURCHMEN INTERPRET 
RITUAL AND SYMBOLISM. 


In taking up this topic it may be well 
to consider for a moment the principal 
points of Church Symbolism as enab- 
ling us more properly to understand the 
meaning of Ritual. 

It helps us appreciate what a power the 
Church is in the world, as well as realize 
what wonders religious zeal and devotion 
ean accomplish, when we view those 
mighty cathedrals, such as Canterbury, 
Durham, or Lincoln. As they tower up 
like mountains of sculptured stone, far 
above the houses and buildings which 
cluster about them and which look 
dwarfed and puny beside them, truly they 
embody the idea of ecclesiastical suprem- 
acy, as well as accentuate the fact that 
the Church of Christ is the chiefest, high- 
est and foremost of our earthly goals, for 
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these wondrous works of man are but em- 
bodiments and expressions in stone of 
man’s worship to God, the Creatox of all, 
He Who endows the finite creature with 
the powers to evolve such beautiful, soul- 
inspiring structures out of matter. And 
yet there are some so dead to the spirit 
that prompted such beautiful works of 
art, so blind to their loveliness and glory, 
that they condemn beauty in anything 
that pertains to the place of worship or 
the form of worship, as if God liked them 
not. What a change from the feeling 
centuries ago, when devout monks did the 
work of drawing, building and decorating 
these cathedrals, and countless multitudes 
of rich and poor reveled in their glories 
and felt drawn nearer to God. Let us quote 
the words of a popular artist and writer 
of to-day: ‘‘ A time there was when 1nost of 
our churches were storehouses of beauty, 
rejoicing in a wealth of wonderful carvings 
in stone and oak, rich in glowing win- 
dows of painted glass, adorned with fres- 
coes and statues, and glorying in gold and 
color, an art education in themselves. 


Church Symbolism. a IgI 


The-men of old made their places of wor- 
ship as beautiful as they knew how; they 
had no conception of a God delighting 
in ugliness.”’ 

Truly we can now thank God that since 
the great Oxford Revival, although we 
have much to deplore, beauty in churches 
and service is again appreciated, loved and 
insisted upon, as more properly interpret- 
ing man’s worship to God, as giving God 
the best man can. 

ii 


CHURCH SYMBOLISM. 


A CHURCH is the House of God, wherein 
everything should be done ‘‘in decency 
and in order.’’ It faces east, where the 
sun rises to symbolize our Risen Lord. 
the ‘‘Sun of Righteousness ’’; its spire is 
frequently surmounted by a cock and 
Cross, to signify that as the cock calls 
sinners to repentance, as it did Saint 
Peter, so the Cross is the only road to the 
new life; its columns often have their 
capitals unfinished, to typify that Christ’s 
Church is never completed on earth ; its 
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Altar is raised, to remind all that Christ 
died on the Mount, and when of wood it 
signifies the Cross, on which He died, and 
when of stone, the Rock of Calvary or the 
Rock of Ages ; its Altar and Chancel are 
separated by a Rood Screen, as symboli- 
zing the Church Triumphant (or Chancel) _ 
divided from the Church Militant (or 
Body of the Church) by the gate of death 
(Rood Screen); while the Cross which 
surmounts the Rood Screen or Altar, is 
used to keep before all the remembrance 
of Christ’s Death and Passion. 

With this idea then of Church Symbol- 
ism, let us see what we can learn respect- 
ing Ritual and Custom. 


II. 
RITUAL OBSERVANCES. 


In touching briefly upon the most im- 
portant of the various customs or Ritual 
Observances sanctioned by the use of the 
the Church generally for centuries, we 
may separate them into two divisions, viz: 

1st—Those more important points of 
ceremonial pertaining to the fit rendering 
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of our worship to God or serving as ac- 
cessories to make this worship beautiful. 

2d—Those minor ‘acts’’ of Ritual 
which are followed by the priests and the 
congregations in their devotions, and the 
obseryance of which, while greatly to be 
desired, is yet unessential, and is for the 
individual to determine whether to use or 
not. 

In the first division we may mention 
Vestments, Lights, Altar Dressings, Orna- 
ments and Kneeling, all sanctioned by 
the use of the Church for centuries and 
retained in the Prayer Book Revision 
after the Reformation, and as we have 
just shown, endorsed by the Ornament 
Rubric of the Church of England and the 
Preface of the American Prayer Book; 
while in the second class we put Crossing, 
Bowing, Geruflection and certain pri- 
vate acts of reverence towards God. 

Let us examine them one by one: 


VESTMENTS.—The use of a_ special 
dress for the officiating priests is of great 
antiquity, dating back thousands of years. 

13 
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In the Christian Church this special dress 
is used not only as dignifying the Office 
of God’s ministers, but also as a fitting 
garb tor those occupying the Chancel, 
that part of the Church typical of Heaven. 

The dress for ordinary services, such as 
Morning and Evening Prayer, is the 
black coat or Cassock (emblematic of de- 
votion and the special mark of those 
engaged in God’s ministrations), the 
white seamless shirt or Surplice (signify- 
ing innocence and purity), and the nar- 
row band of silk or Stole (symbolizing the 
yoke of Christ). 

It may here be noted that the Cassock 
and Surplice are patterned as nearly as 
possible after the daily dress of our Say- 
iour. The ordinary vestment or robe of a 
Bishop should be of violet silk, with a 
Chimere and sleeves of white lawn. 
Choristers do not wear the regular Sur- 
plice, but a shorter form, called the Cotta. 

In speaking of Vestments, however, in 
the strictest sense we refer chiefly to those 
used by the priest at the Celebration of 
the Holy Communion, it having been the 
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custom of the Primitive Church, as it has 

been that of a large proportion of Chris- 

tians ever since, to exalt the one great 

Service expressly ordained by Christ, by 

having the priest wear special Eucharistic 

Vestments. 

These are worn in order more fittingly 
to render reverence, honour and ador- 
ation to JESUS, (Really Present in the 
Blessed Sacrament under the forms of 
bread and wine), and to symbolize the 
Passion of Christ, which we commemorate 
in the Celebration, as shown forth in the 
Prayers of Oblation and Invocation. If in 
ordinary secular matters man honours a 
great occasion or a great personage by cer- 
tain dress, how much more then is it 
proper to do so when celebrating this 
Divine Mystery of the Catholic Faith ! 

These Eucharistic Vestments are as fol- 
lows: 

—the Amice, a kind of embroidered linen 
collar, symbolizing the linen with 
which the Jews blindfolded Jesus; 

—the Alb, resembling an embroidered 
Surplice, reaching to the feet and hay- 
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ing tight sleeves, symbolizing purity 
as well as the white robe that Herod 
put on JESUS; 

—the Girdle, a cord tied round the waist, 
symbolizing that the priest has his 
loins girded for the work of JEsuS; 

—the Stole, signifying the yoke of Christ; 

—the Maniple, a small Stole, symbolizing 
sorrow for sin; 

—the Chasuble, an over-garment, resem- 
bling a seamless cape, symbolical of 
charity and also of the purple robe 
which was placed on Christ. This 
Chasuble is embroidered on the back 
with a Cross, here symbolical of the 
Cross which Jesus carried on His back 
to Calvary. Sometimes there is a 
Cross both front and back, which 
means, as Thomas A4Kempis so beau- 
tifully puts it, that the priest must 
Jollow in the way of the Cross (that is 
in front) and dear the Cross of life’s 
troubles (that he carries behind him). 

The color of the Stole and Chasuble 
varies, like the Altar Dressings, according 
to the Church’s seasons. 
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These are the principal Vestments ac- 
corded general use and acceptance, and 
with the endorsement of the Church for 
almost fwo thousand years, it seems 
strange that any fair-minded person should 
object to them now. 


Licuts.—There is scarcely a doubt that 
Altar Lights have been used in the wor- 
ship of the Christian Church since its in- 
ception. The earliest Liturgies mention 
them, as do also many ancient writers, and 
we know beyond peradventure that Lights 
have been used by the great branches 
of Catholic Christendom, the Anglican, 
Greek and Roman Churches, as well as 
other Communions, from time immemo- 
rial. Apart, however, from this warrant 
of history, the use of these Altar Lights 
should be endeared to all for their associa- 
tion with the past, for we know that at the 
Institution of the Lord’s Supper, which 
happened late at night, running into the 
early hours of the morning, Lights were 
used. We know, too, that the persecuted 
Primitive Church, in the caves or cellars 
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in which they met secretly, to offer up 
their thanks and worship to Almighty 
God, placed Lights on their Altars, a pre- 
cedent for us to follow. 

Throughout the Bible, both in the Old 
and New Testaments, we see constant ref- 
erence to, or mention of, Lights, showing 
unmistakably how they were looked upon 
as important accessories of worship, both 

-under the Old and New Dispensations. 
They were part of the revelation given 
Moses on Mount Sinai and Saint John at 
Patmos. 

The two greater or Eucharistic Lights, 
which the Church burns only during 
the Celebration of the Holy Communion, 
jointly mean that Christ is the true Light 
of the world, and separately symbolize 
His Divine and Human Natures. The 
other candles are lighted as a sign of 
joy and thanksgiving. 

Apart, however, from the sanction of 
ages, it would seem to us that the beauty 
of the Lights, as they flash and sparkle 
on God’s Altar, would sufficiently com- 
mend them. 
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ALTAR DRESSINGS AND ORNAMENTS.— 

It is both to commemorate the Passion 
of our Blessed Lord and to render God’s 
Service beautiful that the Altar is deco- 
rated with rich hangings and is or- 
namented on that portion called the 
“‘yetable,’’ with the Cross, Candlesticks 
and Vases of flowers. 

These Altar hangings vary in color with 
the Seasons, white being that for Christ- 
mas, Easter, Ascension, and most Feast 
days; d/ack for times of mourning; ved 
for Advent and festivals of Martyrs; vio/e¢ 
for Lent; green for Epiphany and Trinity. 
The Cross or Crucifix on the Altar is there 
to remind all of Christ’s death on the 
Cross, for Saint Paul says, ‘‘God forbid 
that I should glory save in the Cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,’’ while the flowers 
are there for beauty and adornment. A 
white linen cloth should always cover the 
top of the Altar at the time of the Cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion, On 
Good Friday adl of the dressings should 
be removed as symbolizing the stripping 
of Christ’s Body on the Cross. 
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As to the sacred vessels used in the 
Celebration, they are not oruaments and 
do not come under our heading, but we 
may here say those generally in use are: 
—the Chalice or cup for the consecrated 
wine; 

—the Paten or Ciborium, to hold the con- 
secrated bread and water; 

—the Chalice Veil, an embroidered silk 
to cover the Chalice; 


—the Cruets, to hold the } 
water and wine that 
are to be mixed in 

: the Chalice; 

—the Pyx, to hold the 
wafers or bread that Alea 
may not be needed; } Credene 

—the Alms plates and j : 
basin, the Lavabo | © side table. 
vases, and the Fla- 
gon, to hold the ex- | 
tra wine sometimes 
needed. 








These are generally of silver, gold or 
gold-plate, often richly embossed and 
sometimes inlaid with costly gems, but 
here all excess of ornament or costliness, 
if indulged in for that cause alone, should 
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be discountenanced, as the main idea in 
making these vessels ornate and beautiful 
should be to add to God’s Glory, and not 
to gratify the sensuous taste of man. 


KNEELING.—It seems inconceivable 
that any person, in any degree realizing 
the Majesty and Ominipotence of God, 
should presume to address Him or pray to 
Him, in any other attitude than that of 
kneeling, unless debarred from so doing 
by physical inability. Sad and strange 
to relate, however, in many churches at 
the present day we can see pew after pew 
filled with those who are merely lazily 
leaning forward in a position in which 
they would not dare address an earthly 
Superior! Is Almighty God less to be 
reverenced! Can it be that such people 
are praying to Gop! Why, the very 
heathen /al/s down before his god, for 
he, savage as he is, realizes that he can- 
not worship sitting / 

And yet, strange inconsistency, some 
of these modern church people who thus 
lazily and irreverently lean forward when 
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they pray are those who with great appar- 
ent unction join in the words of the psalm: 
“Oh, come let us worship and FAL, 
DOWN, and KNEEL before the Lord our 
Maker.’ 

Think of it one moment, ye who do 
this, and try and conceive how God must 
regard His creatures who presume to ask 
Him for His blessings or offer their wor- 
ship while they take not the trouble to 
kneel ! 

For centuries kneeling was invariably 
the attitude of prayer and supplication; 
for centuries it was thought presumptuous 
to address God or our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
in any other attitude, unless from neces- 
sity; for centuries man realized that in 
approaching the Divine Throne of Grace, 
it was the creature speaking to his Creator, 
the finite being to the Infinite, man to 
his GOD! Never until the Reformation 
did any one dare to think that it was 
more fittingly worshiping God to refuse 
to do Him homage, and then, when ex- 
treme Protestantism, in its blind bigotry, 
went so far as to inveigh against kneeling 
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as contrary to God’s law, the Church, 
thank God, bravely combated such teach- 
ing by passing Canons enforcing kneel- 
ing at certain parts of the service, a 
position which even the  shallowest 
thinker can see is in itself indicative of 
reverence and worship. 

Yes, whenever we worship God, when- 
ever we pray to God, whenever we confess 
our sins to God, in our public services at 
Church, oratour private devotionsat home, 
we should £vee/ and Jove to kneel, feeling 
that we are speaking to Almighty God, 
our Heavenly Father, or to Jesus, our 
Saviour. This has been the custom for 
centuries and this is the intention of the 
Church. 

It is also a devout custom, and one of 
great antiquity, to kneel in the Creed at 
the recital of the words, ‘‘ azd was [ncar- 
nate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary,” as a mark of veneration to our 
Lord for His Incarnation, as an act of 
adoration to Him Who scorned not to 
humble Himself to be born as a man. 
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INCENSE has been used for centuries by 
the great branches of Catholic Christen- 
dom, it forming distinctly a part of the 
Ancient Catholic Ritual. It was an ac- 
cessory to the worship under the old Jew- 
ish Dispensation, and is frequently men- 
tioned in both Old and New Testaments. 
Incense signifies, symbolically, the merits 
of Christ, and the use of it signifies prayer 
and consecration, or the setting apart of 
the person, place or thing censed for some 
holy purpose of God’s worship, embody- 
ing with this the idea that all who ap- 
proach God and all that is used in this 
approach to God is acceptable, not on ac- 
count of inherent virtue or merits, but on 
account of the merits of Christ which 
Incense typifies. 

When used, the priests, the people, the 
altar, the Gospel, and whatever is to be 
used is censed at various times during 
the service. Incense is thus a strik- 
ingly symbolical and fragrant adjunct 
to an elaborate ritualistic seryice, and 
when its meaning is understood its use 
cannot be objected to on doctrinal grounds, 
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however individual preference may in- 
fluence. 

In the Anglican Communion, however, 
while it forms a part of the Ritual in vogue 
in many parishes, its use is not very gen- 
eral, it not being considered an essential to 
the reverent rendering of worship to God. 


TT: 
PRIVATE DEVOTIONS. 


We come now to those other marks of 
worship or Ritual that belong primarily to 
private or individual devotions. While 
they are not essential to our faith, and 
should not be followed, as an empty show, 
they are so sanctified, as it were, by the 
use of centuries, and are so calculated to 
arouse that necessary spirit of love and de- 
votion, that it may be well to touch briefly 
upon them, in the hopes of dispelling the 
clouds of prejudice, or brushing away the 
cobwebs of ignorance from those who ridi- 
cule or denounce such ‘‘acts,’’ chiefly from 
their failure to grasp the true spirit of them. 


CROSSING.—One of the oldest of our 
Christian customs is the beautiful one of 
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crossing oneself. As early as 190 A. D., 
we have a written record of Tertullian, 
that Christians were wont to sign them- 
selves with the Cross in the morning and 
in the evening, and when going forth to 
their daily work. 

By another writer we are told that in 
Apostolic times people crossed themselves, 
“ thereby making an outward show and 
profession, even to the astonishment of 
the Jews, that they were not ashamed to 
acknowledge Him for their Lord and 
Saviour, Who had died for them upon the 
Gross? 

From the way in which some talk 
against this ancient custom at the present 
day, it would look as if they fairly hate 
this sacred symbol of our religion, and 
look upon the Cross as something to be 
avoided, instead of glorying in it as Saint 
Paul did, and as the Church for ages did ! 

If they accept the sign of the Cross on 
their foreheads in Baptism, as they do, 
then, as Bishop Montagu wrote, ‘‘ /f it be 
not superstitious to sign on the forehead, 
why isit to sign on any part of the body? 
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Why more out of Baptism than in Bap- 
tism? .... The ancient Church so used 
it out of Baptism and so may we. 

The sign of the Cross, too, is a kind of 
short creed, for it professes a belief in 
the Trinity, in Christ crucified, for ‘‘ First 
we place our hand to our forehead, 72 the 
name of the Father, Who is God over all; 
then to the bottom of the breast, and of 
the Son, Who humbled Himself even to 
the death of the Cross; and, lastly, from 
the left to the right side, axd of the Holy 
Ghost, Who proceeded both from Father 
and Son.”’ Think of it one moment and 
see what a beautiful, what an inspiring 
custom it is tosign oneself before and 
after every act of prayer, at grace, at 
meals and at the more solemn parts of the 
service, such asin the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Creed, the Gloria in Excelsis and before 
partaking of the Blessed Sacrament in the 
Holy Communion ! 

In joy and sorrow, in richness and 
poverty, in prosperity and trouble, at 
home and abroad, the Cross on the Church 
spire, the Cross on the tomb, the Cross on 
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the Altar, yes, even the Cross formed by 
the hand on the face and breast has 
cheered, comforted and exalted many a 
human soul, who, like Saint Paul, gloried 
in that sacred symbol, commemorative 
of the Saviour’s death for man. 


Bow1nc.— Another very ancient custom 
is that of bowing, whenever our Lord’s 
Name is mentioned, for as the Bible tells 
us, ‘‘At the Name of JESus every knee shall 
bow.’’ This is indeed done from real 
devotion, for this act shows our reverence, 
our adoration and our love for our Saviour. 
It is carrying out this same idea, and fol- 
lowing out this same injunction, though 
in a less literal sense, that the habit of 
bowing at other times has come into 
vogue. Forinstance, Churchmen, besides 
bowing each time that the Name of JEsus 
occurs in the service, also bow in the 
Creed, to acknowledge their belief that 
Christ is the only Son of God; they bow 
to the Altar on entering or leaving the 
Church, or in passing the Altar, to show 
their reverence for the holy table on . 
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which the Blessed Body and Blood of our 
Lord have been, under the forms of bread 
and wine, thus sanctifying that spot; they 
bow at the Crucifix or Cross (like Saint 
Andrew the Apostle, who is said to have 
knelt adoringly before it) to show forth 
their gratefulness and realization of that 
Sacrifice of Jesus on the Cross—zot to the 
image, which would be idolatry, but to 
what it typifies. 


GENUFLECTION.—Still further carrying 
out the Scriptural injunction of bowing, 
and in one sense even more literally, is 
that of the bending or bowing of the knee, 
or genutiection. ‘This we might call the 
superlative degree of bowing, for it is but 
the more marked expression of the love 
and adoration of the soul toward God in 
the Person of the Lord Jesus. 

Genuflection is almost exclusively con- 
fined to the time of the Celebration of the 
Holy Communion, and it would seem 
that no one could realize that Christ was 
Really Present in the elements of bread 
and wine on the Altar, and not bow the 

14 
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knee as a token of the awe, the reverence, 
the adoring love with which that Divine 
Mystery and Blessing should be regarded. 
The great Saint Augustine in one of his 
great commentaries says : ‘‘ He hath given 
us His very Flesh to eat for our Salva- 
tion. No one eats of that Hlesh except he 
jirst adore . . . and not only do we 
not sin in worshiping, BUT WE SIN 
IF WE WORSHIP NOT.’’ Hosts of the 
noted Divines of all ages have insisted 
on the same act of reverence toward this 
Blessed Sacrament of our Lord’s Body 
and Blood. 

We know that in entering an earthly 
court, everyone must kneel before the 
Sovereign, and if the Sovereign be not 
there, then it is necessary that he who 
approaches must bow toward the empty 
throne. 

How much more then is it right, proper 
—yes, our imperative duty—to bow the 
knee to our Saviour, veiled in the ele- 
ments of bread and wine on the Altar, 
which still remain after Consecration, and 
when that Sacrament is not there, then to 
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reverence that Altar as the throne of our 
Heavenly Sovereign. 

Let all then try and realize what our 
worship means, to Whom it is rendered, 
Who is Almighty God, Who is our Cruci- 
fied Saviour, and, filled with deep love, 
devotion, zeal and awe, instead of con- 
demning, let us see in Crossing, Bowing, 
Genuflection and such like acts, but the 
outward expression of the devotion of the 
heart, that seeks in such manner to show 
its love and adoration. 


PART IV. 


HOW CHURCHMEN FOLLOW THE 
CHURCH YEAR. 


It is following out the same idea of wor- 
ship to God, and also with a view of com- 
memorating the chief events in the life of 
our Blessed Lord and His followers, that 
the Church has, from the earliest times, 
set apart certain days and seasons as times 
of great rejoicing or deep humiliation. 
These are what we call the Festivals and 
Fasts of the Church. Many of these date 
back to the earliest times. The observ- 
ance of others, however, did not begin 
immediately after our Lord’s Ascension, 
but were the outcome of a little later date, 
when the dreadful persecution of Chris- 
tians having ceased, the Church, then 
unmolested, had opportunity to turn at- ~ 
tention to the dividing and marking out 
the Church year, so as to fitly show forth 
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our Lord’s life, thus giving us the great 
feast and fast days we now observe. 
Later on, in the Middle Ages, there was 
a still further development of this idea in 
the setting apart of numerous other feast 
days in honour of certain personages can- 
onized as ‘‘Saints,’’ but in the times of 
the Reformation, the Church of England 
cut out a large number of these, as the 
existence of some of these ‘‘Saints”’ 
seemed mythical, and the lives of others 
not sufficiently holy to merit the title of 
Saint. (Many of these are still com- 
memorated by the Church of Rome.) 
A few the Anglican Communion did re- 
tain, relegating their festival days to those 
called ‘‘ minor festivals’’ or ‘‘Black Let- 
ter days,’’ among others a number of festi- 
vals of great antiquity, such as those of the 
Invention of the Cross, Lammas-Day, Holy 
Cross Day and others ; but they have fallen 
out of notice from the non-observance of 
them, and not being set forth in our 
Prayer Book, the Anglican Communion 
generally pays no attention to them. 
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PRAYER BOOK FESTIVALS AND 
FASTS. 
Turning to the Prayer Book we find the 
FRAST Days therein set forth are: 


Christmas Day 
—The Circumcision. 
—The Epiphany. 


—Easter Day. Poss 2 0 

—Easter Monday and Tues- } Blessed 
day. 

—Ascension Day. ee 

—The Transfiguration. 

—And all Sundays. J 

—Whitsun-day or Pentecost. fore pri 

—Whitsun-Monday and Whit- Tat 
sun-Tuesday. Ghee 


—Trinity: In honour of the Trinity. 


—The Purification. In honour of the 
—The Annunciation. fs Blessed Virgin. 


—Conversion of Saint Paul. 


—Saint Matthias the Apostle. = ag 
—Saint Mark the Evangelist. ae 
—Saint Philip and Saint ‘ 
James the Apostles. bs eee: 
—Saint Barnabasthe Apostle. | ¢ ies A 
—Nativity of Saint John the f Christ 
Baptist. EE 
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—Saint Peter the Apostle. 
—Saint James the ec 
—Saint Bartholomew 

3 Apostle. | aS bent 
—Saint Matthew the Apostle. ren z 
—Saint Luke the Evangelist. | oe 
—Saint Simon and Saint Jude 

the Apostles. | 

—Saint Andrew the Apostle. 
—Saint Thomas the Apostle. | 
—Saint Stephen the Martyr. 

—Saint John the Evangelist J 


who were 
great 

followers 

of Christ. 


—The Holy Innocents: In honour of the 
children martyred by Herod. 


—All Saints: In honour of the Saints not 
commemorated by name, and of the 
dear departed ones. 


—Saint Michael and All Angels: In hon- 
our of the Angels. 


And the Fast Days are: 
—Ash Wednesday. 
—The Forty Days ot Lent. 
—Good Friday. 
—All Fridays. 
—Enmber Days. 
—Rogation Days, 

Let us glance then very briefly at the 
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greater festivals and fasts, and see how 
beautifully they show forth to us> our 
Lord’s life or commemorate those who 
are goodly examples for us to copy, taking 
up the Church year, inasmuch as it illus- 
trates the life of our Blessed Master. 


ADVENT, which ushers in the Church 
year, is that season which calls the 
Church’s children to look back with joy 
and gladness yet with deep repentance 
to the Coming of Christ in His Incarna- 
tion. As this should be a penitential sea- 
son, the most joyful hymns of the Church, 
such as the Gloria in Excelsis, the Te 
Deum and the Gloria Patri, should not 
be used, but hymns or alternatives put in 
their place. 

The Four Sundays in Advent are often 
called respectively, the Sundays that tell 
of Death, Judgment, Hell and Heaven, 
and it has long been a common custom for 
earnest priests to preach on these topics 
on these several days. The proper obser- 
vance of Advent fits all more fully to 
understand and appreciate the great Feast 
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day-it precedes, that day—Christmas—so 
dear to all. 


CHRISTMAS DAy.—There is no event 
in the world’s history so soul-stirring in 
its simple majesty, so stupendous in its 
results, as this wonderful Birth of Christ, 
on the day we commemorate as Christ- 
mas, and there is nothing, saving Christ’s 
Death on the Cross, which calls forth such 
deep love, devotion and adoration from 
man. It astonished alike heathen philoso- 
phers and atheistical historians, and even 
now there are Christians who hardly 
grasp or realize the wonder of the Incar- 
nation. 

Think of it: of the Angel telling the 
Blessed Virgin of her coming joy; of the 
journey to Bethlehem, where, unable to 
find accommodations in the little inn, they 
had to seek refuge inthe stable ina rocky 
cave near by; of the shepherds coming in 
from the fields, where they had heard the 
Angel’s song; of the wise men journeying 
from a far distant clime, led by that won- 
drous star, all adoring that Babe of Bethle- 
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hem, bending their knees (as the very ani- 
mals did, according to an old legend) to 
Him, Who, though so helpless, so innocent 
as a Babe in the manger, around Whom a 
heavenly light is said to have played, and 
angels to have hovered as they sang the 
beautiful refrain, ‘‘Glory to God in the 
Highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men,’’ was nevertheless the Son 
of God, ‘‘of one Substance with the 
Father, God of God, Light of Light, very 
God of very God, Begotten not made,’’ 
the God-made-man. 

As we begin to realize that wondrous 
condescension, that perfect humility, so 
reproving to man’s worldly pride, we see 
how Christmas Day exemplifies primarily 
Christ’s love for us. It was out of love 
that God sent His only begotten Son to be 
born asa little child; it was out of ove 
for man that Jesus so patiently suffered 
during His life; it was out of Jove for man 
that made Him die that awful death on 
the Cross of Calvary. ; 

He lived as a man to teach man how to 
live and how to die. He was the perfect 
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Child on Christmas, He was the perfect 
man throughout His life, He was the per- 
fect man on the Cross. 

There are many beautiful thoughts con- 
nected with this wonderful day of Christ- 
mas, all showing forth our love toward 
Christ. 

First, the name, which means CHRIST- 
Mass, is so fruitful of meaning to us all, 
for it tells us of the great value of the 
‘Mass’? or Holy Communion Service, 
especially teaching that on this great day 
of Christmas, we should gladly, adoringly, 
longingly make our Communion. As the 
shepherds started early in the morning 
to worship Jesus in the manger, so should 
we seek Him early in the morning to 
adore Him in His Blessed Sacrament on 
the Altar. 

Then another thought comes in the 
idea of Home, for Christmas is essentially 
aday of the home. All should long to 
gather there after first rendering their 
worship to God in His Church. Home is 
a theme that appeals to all, and when the 
shadows of life are creeping over one, it 
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is the memory of home and homie ties 
that alone remains unfaded. Let us, then, 
one and all, strive to brighten that home 
with love for God and love for each other. 

Again Christmas Day, breathing forth 
“peace, goodwill towards men,’ tells us 
that we should remember Jazarus at our 
gate, our poor, wretched, destitute neigh- 
bor, and by some present, some help, some 
word of cheer, comfort and brighten that 
poor life and throw in upon it some little 
of Christ’s love. 

Christmas, too, is full of traditional and 
stored association. We think of the days 
of the Christmas waits, going from house 
to house singing their sweet carols; of the 
holly-berry and ivy; of the blazing yule- 
clog, and of the rare good things put 
before one; of its hosts of pleasant mem- 
ories, of the ghosts of former good times, 
of the happy moments long since past 
and of the faces of those who cared for 
us, loved us and made us happy by 
their presence long ago. These are the 
secular joys, and serve but to remind us 
of this day of rare festivity, jollity and 
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enjoyment, but above all this and far ex- 
ceeding it, is the joy which comes from 
the religious aspect of the day of our 
Saviour’s Birth. 

So, then, like the shepherds, we hasten 
early in the morning to adore our Saviour 
and thrill with the song, ‘‘ Glory to God 
in the Highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will towards men.” 

There seems to have been some want of 
uniformity as to the date on which Christ- 
mas was observed by the early Church, it 
being the custom of some to keep this 
feast on January 6th, which date served 
as the combined Festival of Epiphany 
and Christmas, while among others the 
feast lasted twelve days, beginning on 
December 25th and ending on January 
6th, or 7welfith Night, as named among 
the English. 

It may be safely asserted, however, that 
the Western Church always kept the 
feasts of Christmas and Epiphany sepa- 
rate, the Eastern Church being the one to 
show a want of uniformity. 

In the fourth century, December 25 
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came to be the date generally observed, 
and it is reasonable to think from what 
facts we have, that after Saint Chrysos- 
tom’s time, that date was the day kept by 
the whole Church. 

There were many old religious customs 
connected with Christmas, prominent 
among which was that of the Midnight 
Mass, Christmas Eve being the one day 
of the whole year on which a celebration 
was permitted at night. 

Another quite Catholic custom was to 
hold three Solemn Celebrations of the 
Holy Communion, one at midnight, in 
honour of Christ’s Birth, one at dawn, in 
honour of ‘‘the Day Spring from on 
High,’’ and the third one late in the day. 


THE FEAST OF THE CIRCUMCISION fol- 
lows close upon Christmas, being its 
Octave. It commemorates the occasion 
of our Lord being taken to fulfill the cus- 
tom of Circumcision under the Jewish 
law. This day now falls upon the same 
date as New Year’s Day, and should be 
observed not only as one honouring our 
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Saviour, but also as another occasion of 
making good resolutions. 


THE FEAST OF THE EPIPHANY comes 
close upon the Circumcision, commemo- 
rating the manifestation of Christ to the 
Gentiles, and showing that He came to 
save all people. This festival ushers in 
the second great season of the Church— 
Epiphany. There are six Sundays in the 
Season of Epiphany, and then follow the: 
Sundays called Septuagesima, Sexages- 
ima, Quinquagesima, which tell in round 
numbers the days yet remaining before 
Lent, and prepare for Lent. From Sep- 
tuagesima until Easter the Gloria in 
Excelsis, the Te Deum and Gloria Patri 
should be discontinued, asin Advent. 


ASH WEDNESDAY, the first day of Lent, 
ushers us into the Penitential Season. As 
the days of the Church year go by, a 
shadow that has appeared grows more 
aud more perceptible, and becomes darker 
and larger until its gloom seems to sur- 
round everything. 
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It extends far and wide, as if some dark 
object was looming up in the distance, 
grim and black against the sky, hiding 
the light in its shadow, seemingly grow- 
ing larger and larger as we go on. It 
gives even our thoughts a sober, sombre 
cast, it brings up saddening reminders, it 
speaks of death and the tomb, of life and 
eternity, and we go on and on, through 
the gathering gloom, until we come to the 
cause—the Cross, THE CROSS OF CAL- 
VARY. 

And now, paradoxical as it seems, the 
farther one goes within this shadow, the 
brighter grows a heavenly light, discern- 
ible only to Christ’s faithful followers, * 
until at last, after the journey through 
Lent, we reach this Cross, with its arms 
outlined against the sky, while a beauti- 
ful light and effulgence shines forth from 
it until everything else is eclipsed by that 
wondrous glow and glory, and the Cross 
seems luminous as the Divine Light seems 
to play about the Body of the Crucified 
Christ. 

The shadow is Lent, the cause of it is 
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the Cross, the light is that spiritual fire 
which comes from JESUS, Who is the 
Light of the world, while Aso WEDNES- 
DAY is the day which ushers us into this 
season of Lent. 

To pause at the threshold is to stop 
within the shadow, to abide in spiritual 
and moral gloom and darkness. It is 
only by plodding on day after day during 
the sombre days of Lent, and kneeling by 
the Cross on Good Friday, that we may 
expect to feel that peace, that exaltation, 
that gladness that comes in the glory of 
our Risen Lord on Easter Day. 

Are we weary? He was weary too! 
Have we suffered? The Cross shows us 
the greatest of all suffering ! Wave we 
great sorrows? Christ was the ‘‘ Man of 
Sorrows !/’’ Wave friends forsaken us? 
fle was forsaken by all! Have we borne 
indignities, insults, rebuffs? Christ bore 
all things, even to be spitted upon! Yes, 
whatever it be, we find Christ also bore 
it, and in doing so He gave us the lesson 
of perfect patience and humility. Come, 
then, on ASH WEDNESDAY, let us enter 
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the shadow and see what Lent will teach 
us ! 

(An old custom connected with this day 
was that of the priests placing ashes in 
the form of across upon the heads of 
those who sought pardon for their sins. 
Amusements and entertainments were 
prohibited to all faithful churchmen, and 
marriages were not allowed.) 


LENT primarily bids us gather at the 
foot of the Cross of Calvary, to medi- 
tate on the Great Sacrifice, and to con- 
secrate our lives afresh to the service 
of that dear Saviour Who died there for 
us. As is our Lent, quiet, sober, medita- 
tive, so bright, gladsome and sunny will 
be our Easter; as Lent has found us 
faithful in devotion, self-sacrifice and 
charity, so bright, happy and at peace 
will we be found at Easter. 

To Churchmen, Lent comes at a time 
of rare privilege, a time of rich oppor- 
tunity in which to draw closer to Christ 
and the Cross, and as we first see that 
Cross looming up shadowy and dim, ere 
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we reach it on Good Friday, our first feel- 
ing should be one of deep, sincere thank- 
fulness to God and our Lord Jesus, first, 
that Jesus should have lived and died for 
us, then that we have been spared all 
these years—we who have been so bad 
and sinful—and, finally, that God should 
have so tenderly watched over and so 
crowned us with blessing—we who are so 
unworthy, we who so often deny Christ, 
inasmuch as we do not keep His law. 
Both the Church and Scripture com- 
mand us to keep Lent. In front of the 
Prayer Book the Church tells us to keep 
Ash Wednesday and Good Friday as strict 
fast days, and during the Forty Days of 
Lent to use ‘‘ such a measure of abstinence 
as is more especially suited to extraor- 
dinary acts and exercises of devotion.” 
Churchmen will recognize here the au- 
thority of the Church. Scripture, too, 
shows us the example of our Blessed Lord 
in being “‘led up of the spirit into the 
wilderness to be tempted by the devil. 
And when He had fasted forly days and 
Jorty nights He was afterwards an hun- 
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gered.”’ It is in commemoration of this 
sojourn of our Lord in the wilderness that 
the Church ordains special abstinence and 
fasting as well as special services for this 
' holy season. 

If we turn to the Prayer Book we find 
the Epistle for Ash Wednesday bids us: 
““ Turn ye even unto Me, saith the Lord, 
with all your heart, and with fasting, and 
with weeping, and with mourning.” 
Here we are plainly told to turn to God, 
and to do so in deep penitence and fast- 
ing. Then in the Gospel for the same day 
we havea caution: ‘‘ When ye fast, be not, 
as the hypocrites, of a sad countenance; for 
they disfigure their faces that they may 
appear unto men to fast,’ a fit reminder 
and warning to all that it is the state of 
the heart toward Christ, and not an empty 
Show, that is wanted; that it is a deep 
penitence and a sincere desire to be better 
that is necessary, and not hypocritical 
posing asa sinner with no idea of trying 
to break off from those sins after Lent is 
over. 

To many, Lent will mean absolutely 
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nothing; they will not only refuse to ob- 
serve it in any way, but also, by the most 
specious arguments, try to satisfy their 
consciences, as well as to convince others, 
that there is no reason why Lent should 
be kept, that special observances and ad- 
ditional religious services are but a kind 
of ‘‘religious dissipation.”’ 

To such it is well nigh useless to try to 
prove that they are wrong, for they start 
determined not to be convinced. Wecan 
only pray that they may some day come 
to see that in disregarding Lent they have 
allowed to pass great opportunities for 
drawing closer to Christ and the Cross, 
thus losing the necessary spiritual strength 
to be better themselves and to be a more 
helpful example to others. 

As we stand then on the threshold of 
Lent, let us resolve to enter upon that 
holy time in the right way. First, we 
should be sure that we are truly and hon- 
estly repentant for past sins, and that our 
resolve to be better and purer 1s really 
sincere. ‘Then we should, as penitent 
Christians, seek the Cross of Jesus, and 
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there try and obtain help and inspiration, 
and at the same time try in the practical 
way of alms-giving and doing good, to 
show real results of our determination 
more closely to follow Jesus in His sinless 
life. 

The best way to obtain the necessary 
help is in Holy Communion, where, in 
the Blessed Sacrament, those who receive 
rightly, gain spiritual strength and grace 
sufficient to conquer all their sins, if they 
only use it rightly. 

This, too, is in strict accord with Saint 
Paul’s injunction: ‘‘¢o do good and to 
communicate forget not, for with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased.”—(He- 
brews xtit. 16.) 

Then we should avail ourselves of the 
frequent Church Services, not to go and 
see our friends and watch those of the gay 
world go through their little show of 
keeping Lent, but to go, feeling the 
weight of our own sins, and trying by these 
religious services to learn more of God 
and obtain grace to fight our sins; again, 
we should seek time for quiet meditation, 
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as there is no better way than this to find 
out our greatest faults; then, too, we 
should be active in doing good, in alms- 
giving and in daily acts of self-sacrifice, 
for nothing so paves the way to true 
repentance and love for Christ, as the 
attempt to relieve the sorrows and suffer- 
ings of those about us. 

These are ways of drawing near to God 
and to Jesus, and fasting and self-mortifi- 
cation are but good helps to that end, but 
the one idea that should be uppermost in 
all our efforts during this Lenten season, 
should be to draw near to the Cross, and 
by looking at it and calling to mind that 
wondrous Crucifixion of our Blessed Lord, 
to try and realize what an agony, what a 
sacrifice was there, and what that love of 
Christ was and is. Weshould remember, 
too, that it was our sins that crucified 
Him there, for He died for the whole 
world. 

Nothing impresses this more than gaz- 
ing on the Crucifix, that emblem of Jesus’s 
love for us—not to worship or adore the 
Crucifix, which would be idolatry, as it is 
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but an image, but to see beneath the rude 
wood or metal, the meaning of that sculp- 
tured representation. 

With true penitence, then, let us all be- 
gin Lent with frequent religious services, 
meditation, prayers, fasting, but above all 
with true self-sacrifice and charity for 
others, trying to seek out and conquer 
our sins, enduring all taunts and gibes in 
order to draw nearer to Christ, Who died 
for us and Who calls us to His Cross this 
holy season. 


PASSION SUNDAY is the second Sun- 
day before Easter, so called, because on 
jthat day our Blessed Lord predicted the 
sufferings He was to endure. Nor must 
we confound the Passion with the suffer- 
ings of the Crucifixion. They are two 
distinct parts of Christ’s agony, the 
Passion, strictly speaking, being the 
sufferings preceding the crucifixion. An 
ancient custom on that day is to veil in 
purple the Cross and candlesticks on the 
Altar and to preach especially on the Pas- 
sion of Jesus, 
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Pam SunDAY.—The Sunday following 
is celebrated with great pomp in the 
Churches of our Communion, processions 
of clergy and choristers carrying palms 
going around the aisles, as our Lord on 
Palm Sunday years ago went into Jeru- 
salem with the crowd carrying palm 
branches. 

It was sin and disappointment that led 
the Jews to crucify Christ. They had 
welcomed Him as their Messiah, thinking 
He would be their King in an earthly 
sense, leading them against their Roman 
oppressors, restoring the ancient glory of 
Israel—a sort of Alexander the Great, who 
would reign with all the pomp, show and 
attributes of temporal power. ‘Thus it 
was that on Palm Sunday the mob went 
with Christ strewing palm branches before 
Him, and in every way honouring Him, 
erying ‘“‘ Hosanna to the Son of David.”’ 
But they found that Christ came to teach 
them how to live and how to die, to re- 
buke them for their faults, and so, disap- 
pointed and furious, on Good Friday, five 
lays later, that once adoring but now 
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raging mob, crucified Him, urged on by 
sin and disappointment. So it is now, 
sin and disappointment makes man deny 
Jesus, doubt His Word, mock at His fol- 
lowers, turn into evil paths, avoid all that 
is good and finally crucify Him in their 
hearts. 

Sin hates the light, and Christ is ‘the 
Light of the World;’’ Sin hates goodness, 
and Heis all good; Sin hates reproof, and 
His spotless life is a rebuke to all! So 
it is sin makes men cowards and makes 
them doubt Him and even to disbelieve 
in hell, when they know their lives are 
leading them there ! 


Holy WEEK.—Palm Sunday, with the 
six days following, form what is called 
Holy Week, a time especially devoted to 
the preaching of the Cross, or, in the 
words of Saint Paul, Christ Crucified. It 
is the culminating period of Lent and de- 
vout Churchmen use it as a time of rigid 
self-examination and sober meditation. 
Special services are held, and in many 
places what is called the Passion Music is 
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sung—that is a musical rendition of such 
part of some one of the four Gospels 
which tells of Christ’s Passion and Cruci- 
fixion, and as the greatest composers of 
the world have written this special music 
for the Passion, many a soul has been thus 
stirred to its fullest depths and aroused 
to a deep appreciation of the wonder and 
solemnity of Christ’s death and sufferings. 


Maunpy THuRSDAY.—This is the day 
in Holy Week which commemorates the 
Institution of the Lord’s Supper. It is fre- 
quently called “ Dies Mandati,” or the 
day of the great commandment, calling 
to remembrance the words of our Blessed 
Lord, when he commanded his Apostles 
to continue celebrating the Holy Com- 
munion, ‘‘ Do this, in remembrance of 
Me.’ 

The Church expects all to communicate 
on this day, especially calling to mind the 
first celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
where Christ Himself acted as the great 
High Priest. 

There were many quaint customs con- 
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nected with this day, some of which are 
now no longer followed. In the Anglo- 
Saxon Church the monks had their beards 
trimmed and their tonsure sheared, which 
during Lent they had allowed to grow as 
an act of penance and mourning. The 
Pope still washes the feet of the pilgrims, 
as do other dignitaries of the Roman 
Church, though in many places the sur- 
roundings, ritual and ceremonial are far 
different from the humble example given 
by our dear Lord. In certain countries the 
Passion Play is acted, which, though some 
people approve of, we cannot but think is 
blasphemous, as it makes those taking 
a part impersonate the most holy charac- 
ters and makes a play out of what was 
the death of Christ in His humanity. 


Goop Fripay.—There is no day in the 


the year so full of deep meaning, so fruit- 
ful in its lessons, so stimulating to devo- 
tion, as this which commemorates the 
Crucifixion of our Blessed Lord. Well 
may it call out the most unbounded love, 
the most enthusiastic adoration, the most 
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willing service for that dear Master, Whose 
death on the Cross of Calvary shows us 
the greatest sacrifice that the world has 
ever witnessed, for there we see Jesus, 
the Son of Man, dying in His humanity, 
not for empty martyrdom, not for the 
glory of the deed, but as a sacrifice to 
atone for the sins of the whole world, as 
our Intercessor to plead that death before 
God as a ‘‘propitiation for our sins.’’ 
Step by step during Lent, we have made 
our way along that ‘‘Royal Road of the 
Holy Cross,’’ through the sombreness and 
gloom, the oppression and _ soberness, 
gladly using that time asa rare opportun- 
ity for thorough self-examination and sin- 
cere repentance, and now as we see loom- 
ing up ahead of us the Cross on Calvary, 
let us try to realize more fully what agonies 
and sufferings were His, Who died for us 
all, and likewise let us realize the patience 
and humility of Him Who suffered all 
things from the brutal Romans and dis- 
appointed Jews, even allowing Himself to 
be spat upon, that greatest of all insults. 
Let us picture ourselves kneeling by 
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that Cross on that Goop FRIDAY, almost 
nineteen centuries ago, and as we feel the 
sacred blood trickling from that agonized 
Form, round which a mystic light seems 
to play, let us meditate upon what has 
happened. We see JESUS repeatedly 
questioned by the High Priests and Roman 
Governors; we see Him mocked by the 
crowd, and scourged by the soldiers; we 
see Him meekly suffering the ignominy of 
being robed as a mock King, bearing un- 
complainingly the agony of that crown of 
thorns; we see Him as He stumbles 
along the dusty road, tottering under the 
weight of the heavy Cross, repeatedly 
falling to the ground, to rise with face 
and body disfigured with blood and dust; 
we see Him even in His trial comforting 
the weeping women who meet Him on 
the road; we see Him nailed on the Cross, 
with a thief crucified on either side; we 
see the blood as it pours from Hands and 
Feet and Side, and we try to let it drop 
on us to wash our sins away; we hear 
those last words from the Cross, until at 
last with a great cry JESUS dies, and thick 
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darkness hides that awful scene, and even 
the hardened, stony-hearted soldier, the 
Roman centurion, has to admit: ‘‘ Truly 
this was the Son of God.”’ 

Christ was the Man of Sorrows. He 
said, ‘‘ See if there be any sorrow like unto 
My sorrow,’ and as we meditate upon 
the Crucifixion we must begin somewhat 
to realize what awful suffering was there, 
and as we begin to appreciate it, truly we 
should feel the weight of our own sin, so 
great that it needed the Son of Almighty 
God to die in His humanity to save us. 

As we stand on Calvary and watch 
those three Crosses, what lessons do we 
learn! . In that great central Cross, in 
that death of the Son of Man, we see re- 
presented the embodiment of all that is 
highest, noblest and purest in mankind, 
for Christ was a sinless man, ‘‘a Lamb 
without spot or blemish,’’ and His life 
and death were an example to us how to 
live and how to die. In that Crucified 
Saviour we see the greatest self-sacrifice, 
humility, patient suffering, meekness, 
submission to God’s Will, purity, gentle- 
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ness, charity, forgiveness of His murder- 
ers, love toward God, and love toward 
man. 

So, too, in those two crosses on which 
the thieves were crucified, we learn a les- 
son, for they are typical of two classes of 
mankind, the one thief railing and mock- 
ing at Jesus, the other beseeching Him to 
have mercy on him; the one hardened 
and steeped in his sin, preferring to die 
in his wickedness to acknowledging even 
at the last, his Saviour; the other, guilty 
of just as much evil perhaps, but over- 
come at last by the goodness of Jesus, and 
the sense of his own worthlessness and 
unworthiness, he calls on God. They 
both see Christ dying there with never a 
word of complaint, rebuke or anger; they 
perceive what a wondrous Divine love it 
is which makes Him willing to die, to do 
His Father’s Will and to save mankind, 
but though they both see and feel this, the 
one died repentant and forgiven by our 
Lord, the other died unrepentant to be 
judged by his Maker. 

“Ts it nothing to you, all ye that pass 
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by?” This is the question that comes to 
all every Good Friday, and on how we 
answer it may depend our spiritual wel- 
fare. 

If we truly love our SAviouR, if we 
really acknowledge Him as our Lord, we 
will gladly kneel at the foot of the Cross 
on Good Friday, at public worship trying 
to show our devotion to that dear Master. 
To say we love Him and yet to disregard 
this day is an untruth before God, for no 
one ever veally loved a dear one, who 
would not reverence the memory by some 
outward act of remembrance when the 
day came around which commemorated 
the death. How much more, then, when 
Good Friday comes around, that day 
commemorating Christ’s Sacrifice on the 
Cross for us, should we seek to be present 
in His Church, humbly’ to confess our 
sins, to meditate on Christ’s Passion and 
Death, and to obtain the help and com- 
fort and strength that comes in the Cross 
of Jesus. 

The central lesson of the Cross is that 


of self-sacrifice, and to train ourselves tc 
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this should be one of our great endeavors, 
for it is a great weapon against all sin, 
especially arming us against the Seven 
Deadly Sins of Pride, Anger, Covetous- 
ness, Lust, Envy, Gluttony and Sloth, 
for one loving God and actuated by the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, will sacrifice and 
kill all false pride, all murderous feeling 
of rage and anger, all desiring of undue 
riches or pleasures, all evil desires of the 
flesh or impure thoughts and words, all 
uncharitable feelings, all intemperate 
eating and drinking, all laziness in attend- 
ing to our devotion and religion. For as 
Christ sacrificed Himself for us, so we 
should offer ourselves to Him, in heart 
and mind and soul, to do His Will. As 
Charles Reade so beautifully wrote: “O 
Christian soul, look on the wounds of the 
suffering One, the blood of the dying One, 
the price paid for our redemption: these 
things, oh, think how great they be, and 
weigh them in the balance of thy mind: 
that He may be wholly nailed to thy 
heart, Who for thee was all nailed unto 
the Cross. For do but call to mind the 
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sufferings of Christ, and there is naught 
on earth too hard to endure with compo- 
sure.” 

There are various ancient observances 
for Good Friday. The Holy Communion 
is never celebrated that day; the Altar and 
Church are stripped of their ornaments; 
the Church is often shrouded in black; a 
strict fast is enjoined; processions are 
without chanting; there are special ser- 
vices, especially that called the ‘‘ Three 
hours’ Agony of our Blessed Lord,’’ made 
up of prayers, silent meditation, hymns 
and addresses on the Seven Words of the 
Cross. Thisservice is the one loved by the 
Anglican Communion, and it is a great 
help toward inciting that necessary under- 
standing and appreciation of the Great 
Sacrifice on this day. 


EASTER.—At last comes the glorious 
day of Christ’s Resurrection, Easter— 
glorious, bright, happy Easter. It is the 
time of the year when even nature puts 
on new life, as if feeling that the Lord 
hath risen. The trees are sending forth 
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their leaves, the flowers their buds and 
blossoms, as if symbolical of a risen life; 
the warm rays of the sun shine brightly 
down, as if typical of the light of Easter 
and the warmth of devotion, while even 
the birds are singing their sweetest lays, 
as if they, too, were rendering their song 
of praise to the Risen Lord. 

The Resurrection teaches us the three 
cardinal virtues of Faith, Hope and Char- 
ity, and urges us to trust Christ as did the 
Apostles. If we believe in the Resurrec- 
tion, everything else becomes easy, for 
there is nothing more wonderful than 
that He rose bodily from the tomb, to 
believe in which we must have Faith. 
Likewise, Easter teaches Hope, that we, 
too, may rise to life everlasting in body 
and soul, if we but follow Him. Again, 
Easter teaches Charity, which is love, 
showing us that to follow Him, we must 
love both God and our fellow man. We 
cannot all be great men and women, but 
we can all try to do our ‘‘ duty in that 
state of life unto which it shall please God 
to call us,’ being meek, lowly, gentle, 
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kind, loving, sympathetic, helping the 
poor, the sick, the suffering, bearing our 
own crosses and helping others to bear 
theirs, so that some day we may hear 
those words: ‘‘ Come, ye blessed children 
of My Father, receive the Kingdom pre- 
pared for you.’ 

If we have observed the Lenten season 
and have knelt at the Cross on Good 
Friday, Easter will dawn, bringing to us 
the holiest feeling of joy and gladness, for 
our hearts will yet be full of the lessons of 
Good Friday and with deep love and awe 
called forth by our meditations on the Cru- 
cifixion of our Saviour. As the sun rises 
on Easter morning, it not only tells us 
that this day commemorates our Blessed 
Lord’s Resurrection, but it reminds us 
that if our Lent has done us any good, 
Easter means to us the beginning of a 
risen life. We have, let us hope, discov- 
ered during this penitential season our 
chief faults and temptations, and have 
learned their chief way of attack, and just 
the opposite of what these our sins are, is 
what we should try to do. Above all 
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things, what we ought to do, is to try and 
copy Jesus, taking His sinless life as a 
pattern, for every virtue is therein to be 
found. : 

There is no better way to begin this 
risen life than by seeking to find Jesus in 
the Blessed Sacrament on the Altar. If 
we turn to Holy Scripture we read two 
beautiful facts: that Joseph of Arimathea, 
“begged the Body of Jesus,’ and that 
there ‘‘cometh Mary Magdalene early 
when it was yet dark.’? Wow can we do 
aught else than to follow the example of 
these loving souls, and early on Easter 
morning, even if ‘‘ yet dark,’’ seek our 
parish church, and there in Holy Com- 
munion beg ‘‘the Body of Jesus;’’ yes, 
ask God to make us faithful partakers of 
that Blessed Sacrament, and to give us our 
dear Lord Really Present in it. 

Three times yearly is the least that any 
Churchman is supposed to Communicate, 
and Easter is one of the times on which 
it is obligatory. Therefore, all should be 
especially careful in their approach on 
that day to be in the proper state of mind 
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to receive so precious a gift. The Holy 
Communion is a sacrament, a sacrifice, a 
thanksgiving, and also an offering of our- 
selves, for the Prayer Book says, ‘‘ We 
offer and present unto Thee, O Lord, 
ourselves, our souls and bodies.’’ Remem- 
bering this, how careful should we be 
that these souls and bodies are clean 
and pure, that the heart that partakes 
of Christ’s love is right toward Him, that 
the hands that hold the Sacrament are 
guilty of no sin, that the mouth that re- 
ceives the Sacrament has not uttered 
impure, profane or evil speech, that the 
brain has not thought of impure or filthy, 
stories or jokes, and that the whole body 
is kept as Jesus commands us, as ‘‘ the 
Temple of the Holy Ghost.” 

Searching and examining ‘‘our con- 
sciences, and that not lightly, and after 
the manner of dissemblers with God, but 
so that ye may come holy and clean to 
such a heavenly feast,’ let us early on 
Easter morning, full of holy joy and hap- 
piness, seek our churches, feeling our 
hearts thrill with true Easter joy. 
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The date of the Easter Festival is deter- 
mined by the lunar cycle. Owing to 
differences in computing the Kalendar 
year and other causes, there was for cen- 
turies a great contention as to the proper 
day for this feast. No one of the early 
methods of dividing the year was correct, 
and even the Gregorian Kalendar, as we 
have it now, is not absolutely right. Many 
early writers mention these disputes, the 
various Churches observing a different 
day, so that in 577 A. D., we find Gregory 
of Tours writing, ‘‘In Gaul, we, with 
many other cities, celebrated Easter on the 
14th Kalends of May; others, with the 
Spaniards, on the 12th Kalends of April.”’ 
Finally the whole Western Church adopted 
the Kalendar we now use and determined 
Easter Day by it, the English Church 
being the last to assent to it. Easter is 
now, therefore, always that first Sunday 
after the /u/l moon, which happens on or 
after March 21. 

Easter was called by the early Chris- 
tians the “Queen of Feasts,’’ and the 
festivities generally lasted for fifty con- 
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secutive days, but later the time was 
shortened to an octave or eight days. 
There are many ancient customs connected 
with this feast still followed. One of the 
miost general of these is the use of the 
Paschal Candle, a large candle placed on 
the Gospel side of the Altar, to be lighted 
every day from Easter to Low Sunday 
(following), and then on Sundays or Fes- 
tivals, until Ascension Day, this being 
typical of the Lord’s Resurrection and the 
spiritual joy resulting from it. 

From time immemorial the people have 
been wont to wear new clothes on Easter 
Day, a custom as old as the Fathers, for 
Saint Gregory Nyassa says that even chil- 
dren did this, and among their elders the 
poor borrowed clothes from their richer 
neighbors, in order to do fitting honour to 
this glorious feast. 

All games and public spectacles used to 
be prohibited, and the Roman Emperors, 
when Christian, were wont to open the 
prisons and free debtors and slaves. One 
Emperor, Constantine the Great, is said, 
on Easter Even, to ‘‘have turned the 
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sacred or mystical vigil into the light of 

day,” by lamps and huge tapers as big as 

columns, which he caused to be placed 
about the city. 

At the present day there are said to be the 
following curious observances of Easter: 
—In England loaves of bread are given 

the poor in the Churches; 

—In Russia people greet one another, 
saying, ‘‘Christ is Risen,’’ and are 
answered with a kiss and the words, 
‘“He is Risen indeed ;”’ 

—In Greece the people meet exclaiming, 
“A good Resurrection to you ;”’ 

—In Ireland the people claim that the 
sun dances on Easter Day. They 
bring up their children to make their 
parents gifts on that day, believing 
that they will bring good luck all the 
year round; 

—In Germany people form processions, 
stone-cutters carrying tools and a 
stone, signifying that of the Holy 
Sepulchre, blacksmiths bearing ham- 
mers and nails, carpenters a cross, 
and gardeners the crown of thorns; 
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—In Spain and Portugal flowers are given 
to all of one’s friends; 

But the most general of all Easter cus- 
toms is that of giving ‘‘ Easter Eggs,”’ 
largely followed in America, England and 
France. This ‘‘ egg’? is of heathen origin 
and has really nothing whatever to do 
with Easter, except as far as its associa- 
tion for ages with it. Yet it might be 
symbolical as containing the hope of a 
new life, after breaking the shell of the 
earthly body. 


ASCENSION Day.—Forty days after 
Easter comes this great feast, so insepa- 
rably connected with Easter, for as the 
one means the rising from the dead, the 
other means the rising or ascending into 
Heaven. 

The early Church observed a period of 
forty days of penitential gloom and sor- 
row (Lent), and then a period of forty 
days of festive joy and happiness (Easter- 
tide), looking forward to Holy Thursday 
or ASCENSION Day as the great culmina- 
tion of the beantiful life of Jesus. © 
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He hath ascended! Up in the Highest 
Heavens He now sitteth at the Right 
Hand of God, “where all is purity and 
love divine; where no ill passions are, but 
Christ is, and His Saints around Him clad 
in white... . in the light of the shadow 
of God upon His throne, forever—and 
ever—and ever.”’ 

An old English religious custom on 
Ascension Day was to carry in proces- 
sionals two banners, one that of adragon, 
the other that of a lion, respectively sym- 
bolizing how the earth was cursed through 
man’s sin and given over to Satan (¢he 
dragon), and then rescued by Christ (the 
Lion of the Tribe of Judah) by His Resur- 
rection and Ascension. 

A beautiful legend of the Church 
regarding Ascension Day is that of the 
Angels singing antiphonally in the heay- 
ens. There the lowest choir sing on 
Ascension Day, “ Who is the King of 
Glory ?”? and are answered by the other 
side, ‘‘7he Lord, strong and mighty, 
Even the Lord mighty in battle.’ Then 
the next highest choir takes up the re- 
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frain, ‘‘Who is the King of Glory ?” and 
they are answered, ‘‘Hven the Lord of 
Flosts, He is the King of Glory.’’ Sothe 
strains go resounding from choir to choir, 
ever ascending, until they reach the high- 
est heavens, aud the whole of the spiritual 
realms are swelling with the praise of the 
Lord and the Lamb once slain. ‘‘ Who is 
the King of Glory ?” “‘The Lord strong 
and mighty, the Lord of Hosts, He is the 
King of Glory.”’ 

The Church during Eastertide antici- 
pates somewhat the glorious Ascension of 
our Blessed Lord, and sees in these two 
great feasts of Easter and Ascension the 
two great lessons for all—Easter teaching 
that we must rise from the tomb of sin, 
whose arms wrap usin the cerements of the 
grave of moral death, and drag us down 
to the depths of hell, and Ascension show- 
ing that we must ascend triumphant over 
the sorrows, the affairs and the tempta- 
tions of the world, looking to Him, Who, 
if we sufficiently trust Him, will ever give 
us the necessary strength and grace to 
conquer every trial. 
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All of us have probably experienced at 
some time in our life that feeling of hatred 
of our sins and disgust at the little pro- 
gress we make in correcting them, and 
sometimes this feeling grows to one of 
despair, and we think ‘‘We can never 
conquer our faults! Oh! If we could but 
get away from these little worries and 
trials, and be at rest and peace, then it 
would all be so easy, we could be so 
good !’’ or, in the words of the Psalmist, 
“‘Oh that I had wings like a dove: for then 
would I flee away and be at rest.’’ That, 
my brother, is weakness, that is defeat, 
for, much as we long for it, that is not our 
portion in this earthly life, for continual 
rest means but the giving up the fight 
against ‘‘the world, the flesh and the 
devil’? in exchange for what is spiritual 
languor—not veal rest, and which ends in 
Eternal death! We will ever have our 
trials, our annoyances, our temptations 
and our sorrows, attacking each one in 
a different way, but our duty is to fight 
and conquer and bear them. One man 
we will see rising superior to the greatest 
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sufferings that come in a lifetime, but suc- 
cumbing to little petty worries; another 
who has philosophically borne many a 
little trial, and has appeared to be a model 
Christian, goes down before some over- 
whelming sorrow, which the other bore 
like a hero. Soit is all the world through. 

So Easter and Ascension come, with 
their help and comfort, telling us to rise 
and ascend, never wavering, never falter- 
ing, strong in the strength that comes in 
Faith in Jesus, in our patient struggle to 
copy His beautiful life, and in that life- 
giving grace and help in the Blessed Sac- 
rament of His Body and Blood, wherein 
JESUS gives Himself to us. 

Charles Kingsley once wrote, ‘‘ When- 
ever you think of the Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension, remember always that 
the background of His triumph is a tomb. 
Remember that it is the triumph over suf- 
fering; a triumph of One Who still bears 
the prints of the nails in His sacred hands 
and feet, and the wound of the spear in 
His side; like many a poor soul that has 
followed Him, triumphant at last yet 
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scarred, and only not maimed in the hard 
battle of life.’? Perhaps some persons are 
doing better than they think, and that 
when life is over their friends may feel 
that in living with them, even} with all 
their faults, they ‘‘ entertained angels un- 
awares.”’ 


EXPECTATION SUNDAY is the Sunday 
after Ascension Day, signifying that the 
Church is looking for the Comforter to 
come on Pentecost. 


THE FEAST OF PENTECOST, OR WHIT- 
SUN-DAY, is one of the great ones of the 
Church, and is full of the greatest hope 
and comfort, for it tells of the Descent of 
the Holy Ghost. In olden times it was 
thought between Ascension and Whitsun- 
day Christ was ascending through the 
nine choirs of Angels, so that all could 
worship Him, and that on Whitsun-day 
He seated Himself at the right hand of 
the Father and poured down His Holy 
Spirit. 

With the gift of the Holy Spirit, de- 
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scending in tongues of fire upon the 
Apostle, was given the mystical power of 
the Church, instituted and commissioned 
by Christ Himself. 


TRINITY SUNDAY, that one following 
Whitsun-day, is kept in honour of the 
Blessed Trinity. This day was originally 
observed as the octave of Whitsun-day, 
and was not made into a separate festival 
until about 1260 A. D., and not generally 
observed until about the fourteenth cen- 
tury. . 

The Anglican, American and German 
Catholic Churches name their Sundays 
after Trinity; the Romans and others call- 
ing them after Pentecost. 

The Trinity season has some twenty- 
four Sundays appropriated to it, and car- 
ries us into Advent. 


THE FEAST OF TRANSFIGURATION oc- 
curs in the season of Trinity, and com- 
memorates our Lord’s Transfiguration in 
the garden in the presence of the three 


Apostles. Some claim that its observance 
17 
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dates back to the fifth century, others 
only to the seventh. It was for some 
years dropped from our Prayer Book, and 
only in recent times restored, let us hope 
to stay there for all time. 

These are the great festivals in honour 
of our Blessed Lord. Besides these, are 
all Sundays dedicated to Him, as Sun- 
day is God’s own day, and also those festi- 
vals to the Blessed Virgin and others. 
Let us glance briefly at these and see 
what we can learn. 


SuNDAyYs.—It has now been the custom 
for centuries to set apart this first day of 
the week for worship to God, as God’s 
own day. 

In honour of our Blessed Lord’s Resur- 
rection, the Church substituted this day 
for the Seventh or Saturday, the Sabbath 
of the Jewish people, relegating that day 
to the place of ordinary days, and trans- 
ferring the greater religious observances 
and the commands of the Decalogue 
to Sunday. In this age, so full of com- 
forts, luxuries and riches, so wonderful 
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for its discoveries and achievements, there 
is a great danger of man in his pride for- 
getting that he holds his sovereignty over 
nature only through the permission of | 
God, and so disregarding his Maker, his 
Lord, his Judge, and the day the Lord 
claims for His own. 

Blunt calls Sunday ‘‘ the Lord’s Day, not 
our own; the day dedicated to the Sun of 
Righteousness, of which the first object 
is that it should be used for His worship. 
It is also a day of rest. .... The Prayer 
Book provides for the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist on every Lord’s Day, and 
its omission from the Services of the day 
is a grave departure from the Spirit of 
Christianity as well as from the rule of the 
Church.”’ In this short paragraph is con- 
tained the whole duty for Sunday—wor- 
ship to God and rest. 

The Psalmist says, ‘‘I will always give 
thanks unto the Lord,’’ and again ‘‘ Like 
as the hart desireth the water brooks, so 
longeth my soul after Thee, O God.”’ 
How many to-day, sad to say, could not 
say these words honestly! They do not 
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long for God, they do not care to give 
thanks, they do not even care to renounce 
“the devil and all his works, the vain 
pomp and glory of the world with all 
covetous desires of the same, and the 
sinful desires of the flesh,’ which their 
sponsors at Holy Baptism promised with 
God’s help that they would give up—no, 
as Bishop Mclaren says, ‘‘Men do not 
retain God in their hearts; they prefer 
money-getting, pleasure, passion, litera- 
ture, cesthetics, anything rather than 
God.” 

But there are some who love to keep 
Sunday, who instead of passing it merely 
in pleasure and jollity—often dissipation, 
—regard it as the happiest day in the week 
and gladly seek their Churches early in 
the morning to make their Sunday Com- 
munion, and there render thanks to Al- 
mighty God for all His blessings, for their 
creation, their life, this beautiful world, 
what measure of good is theirs, for His 
tender care, but, above all other things, 
for the Incarnation, Death and Passion, 
Resurrection and Ascension of the Lord 
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Jesus. Then, after rendering this service 
to God, and if opportunity offers attend- 
ing other services, the faithful Christian 

may indulge the balance of the day in 
honest rest, full of the happiness which 
comes in having rendered his thanks and 
worship to God, and the feeling that Sun- 
day is the Lord’s Day and Holy Com- 
munion the Lord’s own service. 


FESTIVALS OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN.— 
The Feast of the PURIFICATION of the 
Blessed Virgin commemorates the fortieth 
day after Christmas, or the time that Saint 
Mary appeared in the Temple for the pur- 
pose of Churching and Presentation, as 
commanded by the old Jewish Law. 
This feast is also called in the Prayer 
Book ‘‘the Presentation of Christ in the 
Temple,’’ but the ancient name was Can- 
dle-mas Day, from the custom of march- 
ing in procession about the Churches, 
each person carrying a candle to be 
blessed. In Roman Catholic countries 
mothers still carry candles when they 
go to be Churched, and the newly Con- 
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firmed also carry them when they make 
their first Communion. 

An old custom connected with-this day 
is the burning of the greens used in deco- 
rating Churches for Christmas, the ancient 
plan being to retain these decorations 
until Candle-mas Day. 

The Greek word for this festival means 
‘‘a meeting,” signifying that one between 
Simeon and Anna when Christ was pre- 
sented in the Temple, and it is thought 
by many that the custom of carrying can- 
dles arose at that time, as Simeon called 
our Blessed Lord ‘‘a Light to lighten the 
Gentiles.” 

This custom of going in procession 
bearing candles is of great antiquity, 
many of the early Fathers of the Church 
mentioning it. The Venerable Bede, the 
early Chronicler of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, says: ‘‘On the day of Blessed 
Mary, all the people, with the priests and 
ministers, proceed with the voice of hym- 
nody through the Church and through 
fitting places of the city, carrying burning 
tapers in their hands.’’ The great Saint 
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Bernard also wrote: ‘‘ This holy proces- 
sion was first made by the Virgin Mother, 
Saint Joseph, holy Simeon and Anna, to 
be afterward performed in all places and 
by every nation, with the exultation of 
the whole world to honour this mystery. 

We go in procession, two by two, 
carrying candlesin our hands, which are 
not lighted at a common fire, but a fire 
blessed in the Church bya Bishop. They 
that go first return last, and in the way 
we sing, ‘Great is the Glory of the Lord.’ 
We go two by two, in commendation of 
charity and a social life, for so our Saviour 
sent out His disciples, that our light 
should shine before men; secondly, this 
we do this day especially in memory of 
the Wise Virgins (of whom this Blessed 
Virgin is the chief) that went to meet 
their Lord with their lamps lit and burn- 
ing. And from this usage and the many 
lights set up in the Church this day, it is 
called Candelaria or Candle-mas. Because 
our works should be all done in the holy 
fire of charity, therefore the candles are 
lit with holy fire. They that go out first 
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return last to teach humility, ‘in humility 
preferring one another.’ Because God 
ioveth a cheerful giver, therefore we sing 
in the way. The procession itself is to 
teach us that we should not stand idle in 
the way of life, but proceed from virtue 
to virtue, not looking back to that which 
is behind, but reaching forward to that 
which is before.”’ 


THE ANNUNCIATION of the Blessed 
Virgin is a festival occurring on March 
25, and commemorates the day on which 
the Angel Gabriel appeared unto Mary 
and announced to her that she was highly 
favoured among women and was to be the 
Mother of God. ‘This festival is some- 
times called Lady Day. Contrary to what 
some people think, this term, ‘ Lady 
Day,’’ is not Romish, but is of old English 
use, and not only was it in vogue among 
the Anglican Reformers, but it can also be 
found in the Prayer Book of the Church 
of England to-day. 

It has also frequently been the custom 
to call the month of May ‘‘ the month of 
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Mary,’’ though this is, strictly speaking, 
generally confined to Roman Catholics. 
Our Church cannot agree with Rome in 
her doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin, which has no 
warrant either in Scripture or the writings 
of the Fathers, nor can we attribute to 
Mary the powers or position the Church 
of Rome does, but we can and do give 
her reverence, not only as the spotless, 
ever-Virgin Mary, sanctified for her work, 
but also as the Mother of God, the title 
given to her by one of the Great Councils 
of the Church. 

Yes, we love and reverence the Blessed 
Virgin and joy to keep the few festivals 
observed in her honour. 

The three minor festivals of the Blessed 
Virgin, those of the Visitation, the Con- 
ception, and the Nativity, are not gener- 
ally observed by the Anglican Communion, 
as many think they smatter too much of 
the wrong Romish idea of the Immacu- 
late Conception. 

Yet that of the Visitation is note- 
worthy, as it adds to the dignity of 
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Christ and His miraculous Virgin Birth. 
As all know, it commemorates the Blessed 
Virgin’s visit to Elizabeth. 


ALL SAInts’ Day.—This great festival, 
commemorating as it does the many 
Saints not otherwise especially remem- 
bered in the Kalendar, and also those 
dear departed ones who died ‘‘in the 
Lord ’’ and ‘‘rest from their labors,’’ is 
observed with great solemnity by the 
Church. It should be a day of holy joy, 
for as we think of those who have gone 
before and who now rest in Paradise, we 
should lovingly remember them and long 
for that great day when, once again re- 
united, all those who lived to God, forever 
will live in the Light of the Beatifiec 
Vision, which is the everlasting reward of 
the Church Triumphant and the end of 
time. 

Especially should we appreciate the 
greatness and solemnity of this day, when, 
as we take our Communion—as we all 
should do—on the Festival of All Saints, 
we feel our nearness to and communion 
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with the Saints, and we join in the song 
of thanksgiving with the ransomed ones 
in Paradise, who worship God and say: 
“ Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, and 
thanksgiving, and honour, and power, 
and might be unto our God, forever and 
ever. Amen.” 

The doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints is one of the Articles of the Creed. 
While the word “‘ Saints ’’ may in a sense 
be taken to refer to those who, in the 
Church Militant on earth, are trying to 
lead true and godly lives, yet most surely 
does it include those members of the 
Church Expectant and Triumphant in 
Paradise and Heaven,whom on All Saints’ 
Day we commemorate. All Saints’ Day 
is the last of the great festivals of the 
Church. 


ALL Sours’ Day.—The day succeeding 
the Festival of All Saints the Church has 
for centuries observed as a time of special 
prayer for and commemoration of all the 
souls of her faithful dead, asking God to 
give them rest and peace. ‘The obsery- 
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ance, however, of this day, while quite 
general, 7s zot insisted upon by the Angli- 
can Communion, yet, on account of its 
doctrinal significance, it is much to be 
desired. 

Unfortunately, the Catholic doctrine of 
Prayers for the Dead is too little under- 
stood, being frequently confounded with 
the Romish belief of Purgatory, with its 
train of Pardons, Propitiatory Masses, In- 
vocation of Saints and Relics, which is 
condemned by Article XXII, which justly 
calls the belief in Purgatory ‘“‘a fond 
thing, vainly invented, and grounded 
upon no warranty of Scripture.” 

The true doctrine of Prayers for the 
Dead, as gleaned from the Bible and the 
custom of the Primitive Church, is in- 
volved in the Church’s belief respecting 
the Future State, and can best be seen in 
a statement of that belief. The Church 
holds that as during life God gives the 
human soul grace sufficient to escape 
damnation, soat death the soul—or man’s’ 
consciousness—goes to the Place of De- 
parted Spirits, there to await the Judgment 
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Day. .That there is such an Intermediate 
State is a most necessary conclusion, if 
we are to believe the plain teaching of 
Scripture, which tells of a Final Resur- 
rection of the Body and a Last Great 
Judgment Day. To say that at death we 
go direct to heaven or hell denies both 
of these great truths of the Resurrection 
and Last Judgment, for if one is admitted 
at once to the Final State, then that soul 
cannot have part in the Final Resurrec- 
tion, and as to be immediately admitted 
means z7mmediate judgment, then there 
can logically be no Last Judgment, for 
surely no one is judged ¢wice. 

Thus the above proposition of necessity 
is false and opposed to the Bible, which 
emphatically teaches the Resurrection of 
the Body and the Last Judgment, so that 
to accept the Inspired Scriptures we are 
equally bound unquestioning to accept 
this Christian doctrine herein set forth. 
This, too, is one of the statements of the 
(Creed. ‘Thus, as it isimpossible to believe 
Christ’s teaching and at the same time 
maintain in contradiction to it that those 
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who die go at once to heaven or hell, 
we are forced by reason and logic to a 
belief in an Intermediate State, where 
the departed souls go to await the Last 
Trump. 

Any scholar knows that our English 
translation of the Greek New Testament 
uses the one word /e// for two very dif- 
ferent Greek words, ‘‘Gehenna’’ and 
“‘HHades,’’ the first used to indicate the 
fiery abode of the impenitent after the 
Judgment Day, the second the place or 
condition the soul enters immediately 
after death, or the ‘‘ Place of Departed 
Spirits.’’ (Thus in the Prayer Book, where 
we say in the Creed, ‘‘He descended into 
fT7ell,’’ there is a Rubric allowing the sub- 
stitution of the words, ‘‘ He went into the 
Place of Departed Spirits,’’ which the 
Rubric goes on to say ‘‘ are considered as 
words of the same meaning in the Creed.’’) 
This alone is a proof of the Intermediate 
State, further borne out by the Parable of 
the Rich Man and Lazarus, where again 
the word we translate ‘“‘ hell” is ‘‘Hades’’ 
and not ‘‘Gehkenna.’’ Still a stronger 
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proof is the Revelation of Saint John, in 
which, speaking of the Resurrection and 
Last Judgment, he said, ‘‘and death and 
Hell delivered up the dead which were 
in them,” the word fell again being 
“*Hades”’ and not ‘“Gehenna,’’ the whole 
sentence embodying a belief both inthe 
Resurrection and the Intermediate State. 

In this Intermediate State, or Unseen 
World, a belief in which we are thus 
bound to accept, we are to believe also 
that there is a gulf between the good and 
the wicked, this, too, being borne out by 
the Parable of Lazarus and the Rich Man. 
During the time of waiting in the Inter- 
mediate State, the Church further holds 
that the souls of the faithful grow in 
grace and are cleansed and purified, for 
as we cannot but believe that nothing de- 
filed can enter into Heaven, therefore, 
this growth and purifying is necessary for 
even the best of men to fit them for the life 
of the world to come. AHeyre, therefore, 
comes the helpful doctrine of PRAYERS 
FOR THE DEAD), the pleading Al- 
mighty God to grant rest and peace to 
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those who have gone before and who 
patiently await the Final Resurrection 
Day. Hence, during the time of waiting 
those of the Church Militant on earth (or 
the living) pray for the repose (or the 
patient waiting) of those of the Church 
Expectant (or the souls of the dead), be- 
lieving that it benefits both. The Church 
also holds that the departed pray for us, 
a belief borne out by Revelation, the Early 
Fathers and the Primitive Liturgies, and 
one most consistent with what we believe 
to be the life of those in Hades or ‘‘ Para- 
dise.”’ 
This belief in Prayers for the Dead has 
the most sure warrant of Scripturé, the 
Fathers, the Liturgies, and the custom of 
antiquity, for: 
1—Saint Paul himself prayed forthe dead 
Onesiphorus; 

2—The Scriptures in many places infer it; 

3—The Fathers Augustine, Ambrose, 
Chrysostom, Tertullian, Eusebius and 
a host of others sanction its 

4—The early Liturgies of Saint ‘James, 
Saint Mark, Saint Clement, Saint 
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Cyril, Saint Peter, and others contain 
such prayers; 

5—tThe inscriptions on the Catacombs em- 
body such prayers; 

6—The later Divines, such as Archbishop 
Ussher, Jeremy Taylor, Archbishop 
Laud, Andrewes, Ken, Reginald He- 
ber, Wesley, Keble, and thousands of 
others all advocate and teach prayers 
for the dead. 


SAINT MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS.— 
This festival, often called Michaelmas, is 
one in honour of the Holy Angels, who 
we cannot but think mingle with us and 
watch over us in our daily life, and fre- 
quently under God’s guidance incline us 
to good deeds and turn us away from evil 
ones. Throughout the Bible the mention 
of angels is frequent and their work and 
ministration considerable. The Incarna- 
tion was told by an archangel; angels 
sang the song of peace on that first Christ- 
mas Day; the flight into Egypt was di- 
rected by an angel; angels ministered to 


our Blessed Lord after His Forty Days in 
18 . 
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the wilderness; Christ at Gethsemane was 
encouraged by an angel; angels rolled the 
stone from the Sepulchre—yes, in num- 
berless places the acts and ministrations 
of the attendant angels are recorded. Also 
our Prayer Book, in the beautiful Sanctus 
of the Holy Communion office speaks 
of their joining with us as we say, ‘‘ There- 
fore with Angels and Archangels and 
all the company of Heaven, we laud and 
magnify Thy glorious Name.” 

That all of us have our guardian angels 
is a most helpful and comforting belief, 
and one well founded upon the Scripture, 
where we are told, ‘‘/z Heaven their 
angels ever behold His face.” 

Perhaps what we call the voice of con- 
science is but the whispering of these 
white-robed, white-winged angels, point- 
ing us the path to Heaven! 

(The Festivals in honour of the great 
Saints and the Holy Innocents do not 
here require special elaboration, as their 
names are indicative of our reason for 
commemorating them.) 
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FRIDAYS.—It has also been a devout 
practice of the Church to keep Fridays as 
commemorative of Good Friday, forever 
remembered as the day of our Saviour’s 
Crucifixion. As Good Friday is to the 
whole year, so in a less marked degree 
should each Friday be to the week, and it 
is with this intention that the Church has 
always approved of special abstinence or 
fasting on this day, together with special 
services. 


EMBER Days.—These occur four times 
a year, being the Wednesday, Friday and 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, 
Whitsun-day, September 14th and Decem- 
ber 13th (the four Sundays appointed for 
Ordination), when all people are expected 
to meet together and especially pray for 
God’s blessing on the clergy of the Church 
and those about to join its ranks through 
the solemn service of Ordination. 


ROGATION Davs.—These are the Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday before As- 
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cension Day, and are to be used as special 
days of asking God for His blessing. In 
olden times they were dignified by pro- 
cessions about the limits or boundaries 
of the parishes, called ‘‘the Beating of 
Bounds,” a psalm and portion of the Lit- 
any being recited at each stopping 
place. 


So, year by year, in our service of praise 
and worship, we commemorate in order the 
events in the lives of our Lord, His Virgin 
Mother, the Apostles, the Saints and the 
Angels, trying by this to bring out more 
prominently the central truths they illus- 
trate, and striving to arouse more love and 
more devotion in those, the Members of 
the Holy Catholic Church. 

Those who take pains to observe each 
day, each festival and each fast in this 
Church year, will feel such a love for the 
Church, and such a love for the Saviour as 
they have never before experienced, and 
will also have a far deeper appreciation as 
to how each day has its teaching for our 
everyday life, and, if observed, can do 
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much to keep us on our way to that goal 
for which we all strive, where with Saints 
and Angels we hope to behold the Beatific 
Vision of the Lamb of God, Who taketh 
away the sins of the world! 


PART Ve 
THE NEEDS OF THE CHURCH. 


More DeEvorion.—Coupled with the 
wonderful life and activity of the Church 
to-day—perhaps never equaled since 
Apostolic times—is a woful lack of de- 
votion and discipline on the part of some 
of her members. ‘This is not due to the 
Church, nor is it due to her Creed, but is 
entirely the fault of those who, professing 
to follow the Church’s teaching, evince 
little love for their Master or reverence 
for His Church, and give little evidence 
of trying to live a life for Christ. 

To understand the doctrines of Christ’s 
holy religion, to know the laws and rules 
for the Christian life, to realize our duty 
in the daily struggle, and then to disre- 
gard them all shows a disposition not 
attuned to the higher life. To perceive 
God’s love for us and to remember Christ’s 
Sacrifice on the Cross, and then to show 
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no love or self-sacrifice in return, surely 
indicates a lack or need of some important 
factor in such a person’s religion. 

Instead of realizing what their love for 
the dear Saviour should be, instead of 
feeling that nothing is too great to do for 
Him, nothing too hard to endure for Him, 
instead of thinking how much and not 
how little they can do for Him, some are 
satisfied if they but avoid such things as 
they know will lead to everlasting pun- 
ishment. In other words, it is the fear of 
hell and not the Jove of God that influ- 
ences many people! / 

Ah! my brothers, as we think of the 
wondrous love of that dear Master, Jesus 
Christ, Who, though the Son of God, 
humbled Himself to take upon Him our 
humanity and be born of a lowly Virgin; 
as we think of Him in His spotless life on 
earth, where in all His trials and suffer- 
ings, He showed us the perfect example to 
copy; as we think of Him as nailed on the 
Cross of Calvary, where He suffered un- 
told agonies for us—what a contrast is this 
love of God toward us to our poor, 
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meagre, lukewarm love toward God, 
Who in His love gave His only begotten 
Son to die for us, while we scarcely ren- 
der Him fitting worship, much less fitting 
service! 

What if Christ in Ais humanity stil} 
lived among us? Would we be lukewarm ? 
Surely we would either abound in devo- 
tion and service toward Him, or, like 
those other men centuries ago, turn away 
and walk ‘‘2o more with Him,’ for He 
Himself tells us that we must be either the 
one or the other, for ‘‘ He that is not with 
Me is against Me.” Tf we had but a 
spark of the devotion of those early fol- 
lowers of His, how different would we be 
and how different would the world be! 

It is this thought, this realization of how 
different we are from what Christianity is 
capable of making us, of how poor is our 
love and service, of how many oppor- 
tunities we constantly neglect, of what 
wretched failures of Christians most of us 
are—it is this realization that prompts us 
ere we end this little work, to suggest’ 
ways and means to a better cultivating 
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and showing forth of the love that we all 
should have, and the more cheerfully 
doing and abiding by God’s will; and 
though ‘‘it is harder to practice than to 
preach,’’ let us pray and hope that all— 
readers and writer—may equally profit by 
and foliow out the few hints to follow. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF AUTHORITY.— 
Among the’evils so conspicuous to-day 
among a certain class is the lack of proper 
reverence of the authority of the Church, 
and the contempt of Dogma, both of 
which are essential to the life and preser- 
vation of Church discipline and Ortho- 
doxy. Instead of submitting themselves 
unreservedly,as did the Apostles and Prim- 
itive Christians, to the Church’s teaching 
and discipline, and spreading nothing 
not in accord with that, many men think 
themselves sufficient unto themselves and 
usurp the privilege of being the judges 
and monitors of not only what they them- 
selves shall say and believe, but also of 
what other men shall say and believe. 
Nothing is left untouched by them. Ignor- 
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ant of Church history and Church law 
they pronounce authoritatively as to belief, 
custom and tradition; unlearned in the- 
ology they talk knowingly of God and 
His attributes, as if they had some special 
revelation; unskilled in metaphysical and 
logical reasoning, they deny this, that 
or the other miracle or doctrine of the 
Church; vaguely comprehending the 
Church’s exposition of her doctrines, they 
speak dogmatically on the most abstruse - 
subjects; refusing discipline they con- 
demn vehemently that ordered by the 
Church—in short, in their supreme ego- 
tism, and oblivious of their ignorance and 
presumption, because they do not under- 
stand they do not believe, and in doubt 
themselves assert to men that they know 
more than the Church of God, to whom 
Christ gave the privilege of interpreting 
to men the things of God, and which tells 
men—priests or laymen—what they are 
to believe and what to do. 

This, then, is an evil—an eyil Guite 
generally existing in the younger element 
of to-day, which is restless under even 
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parental authority, much more that of the 
Church. The cure is the frank and open 
acknowledgment of the Church’s Author- 
ity—not so much that of the individual 
minister, who, being fallible, may or may 
not be a sure guide —but of the Church 
as a whole, which, in her consensus of 
opinion of all the ages, in the declara- 
tions of General Councils, in her Creeds, 
in her interpretation of the Scriptures, 
the Prayer Book and the Ritual, gives us 
the authority for all we should believe 
or do. 

The Church is the Repository of God’s 
Faith—the Church, therefore, must be the 
proper interpreter of this Faith. No one 
can know God—or his teaching in Christ 
concerning Himself—except through the 
Holy Spirit. The Church, therefore, hav- 
ing this Holy Spirit always with her, can 
best teach and explain the doctrines of 
God. Surely this Authority, with the 
endorsement of centuries to support it, is 
better than our own individual judgment 
and knowledge. 

Let us then gladly acknowledge this 
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authority, and unhesitatingly accept the 
Church’s teaching and dogma, of which 
she has been the faithful exponent through 
the ages. 


THE Necessity oF DocmMa.—What 
Christ taught as related in the New Tes- 
tament was enunciated clearly and di- 
rectly. He told His disciples what the 
Church was to believe and what she was 
to do in such a way as not to leave in 
their minds any doubt as to what this 
teaching or the meaning of it was. They 
understood it and in turn taught it, and 
those who came into immediate relation 
or contact with them were also not in 
doubt. 

It was due to this that, in the first days 
of the Christian Church, it was not found 
necessary to expound the doctrines of 
Christ in set phraseology, embodying the 
exact truth and the whole truth respect- 
ing them, for all the followers of Christ 
knew clearly what that truth was. 

By the time, however, that the New 
Testament came to be written, toward the 
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latter part of the first century, we find the 
beginning of dogma, for then the Church 
was obliged to give a rational explanation 
of her belief. She had to meet the philo- 
sophers and the heathen and tell them 
her faith; she had to protect her belief 
from attacks from those who feared its 
success; she had to meet inquirers and 
seekers of the truth in such a way as to 
satisfy their needs, and she had to protect 
her own children from error, by crystal- 
lizing, as it were, her belief in set, formu- 
lated doctrines or dogma, otherwise each 
might have his or her interpretation, and 
either fall into grievous error or retain but 
part of the truth. Thus step by step, as 
attacks were made on the Christian faith 
or false ideas gained ground, the Church 
formulated and published declarations 
concerning the teachings of Christ, as 
held to be right by the Church. 

For instance: it was the dogma of the 
Nicene Creed that checked heretical 
notions about the Personality of Christ 
in the early centuries of Christianity. 
The Gnostics said that Christ was an 
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jon, thus denying alike His humanity 
and Divinity; the Docete believed 
in Christ’s Divinity, but not in His hu- 
manity; the Arians denied that He was of 
the same Substance as the Father; the 
Appollinarians admitted this, but denied 
that His was the perfect Human Nature; 
the Nestorians maintained that there were 
two Persons in Christ; the Eutychians 
maintained one Person in Christ, but did 
not believe that the Human and Divine 
Natures were distinct; the Monothelites 
admitted a difference in the two Natures 
of Christ, but denied that there was any 
distinction between His Divine and Hu- 
man Will—and so on, but the Nicene 
Creed is published as a Dogma of the 
Catholic Faith, and it answers them all— 
and declares authoritatively the right be- 
lief of the Church: 

““T believe in One God, the Father Al- 
mighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth and 
of all things visible and invisible, and in 
One Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten 
Son of God, Begotten of His Father be- 
fore All Worlds, God of God, Light of 
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Light, Very God of Very God, Begotten 
not made, being of one Substance with the 
Father, by Whom all things were made. 
Who for us men and for our Salvation 
came down from heaven and was incar- 
nate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary and was made Man. Whose King- 
dom shall have no end.’’ 


OPEN AND FREE CHURCHES.— An- 
other great need is the opeu and free 
Church—and it is a very cheering evidence 
of the increased life and devotion of the 
Christianity of to-day that the number 
is steadily increasing, of the Churches 
which are kept open from early morning 
to sundown. No greater parody on re- 
ligion can there well be than a Church— 
which we call the House of God—which 
keeps its doors closed day after day, only 
to open them at the time of services! 

Contrast this with the open Church, 
where in the quiet morning, or in the busy 
noonday, or in the gathering dusk those 
who long for or need a quiet moment 
for prayer or meditation may retire from 
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the world for the time being, and in the 
calm and stillness of the Church may 
draw the needed help and comfort to send 
them forth again into the world, stronger 
and happier for those few quiet moments. 
At all times and at all places the Churches 
should be thrown open, as they were in 
the days long gone by. Those who now 
feel opposed to it would find a revelation 
if they could once see the many people 
who use the open Church, through the 
busy week days, and who seek it as their 
special privilege of growing nearer and 
closer to God and learning His will. 

Another crying evil is the pew system, 
but, until the larger parishes find persons © 
generous enough to make sufficient en- 
dowment, it would seem as if it cannot 
be corrected. 

Think of the inconsistency, however, 
of dedicating a Church to God and call- 
ing it 7s house, and then having pews 
owned or rented by those who worship 
there, an evil that goes a long way to- 
wards accentuating class distinctions and 
the difference between capital and labor. 
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Give us the free Church, where all men, 
who are equal in the sight of God (in the 
matter of their souls at least,) may have 
equal chances to worship, equal privileges 
in their religion, equal share of His house. 
Let the doors of the Church stand open 
and let the seats be free, so that, as in the 
days of old, when devotion seemed more 
alive, the people, rich and poor, may look 
upon the Church, with all its beauties, as 
the loveliest of earthly places. There is 
the ever-present God, and as we enter some 
sacred pile, stepping softly around the clus- 
tered columns, seeing the softened rays 
of the sun as they shine through the 
richly-painted windows and cast on the 
floor masses of soft coloring, let us kneel 
humbly down, and as we feel a holy calm 
come over us, let us bow our heads and 
say, ‘Truly the Master said: ‘ Wy house 
shall be called the House of Prayer.’”’ 


FAMILY AND PRIVATE PRAYER.— 
Greatly to be deplored is the decadence of 
Family and Private Prayer. So precious 
is this privilege of prayer and so helpful 
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is it to the soul that it seems astonishing 
that so many people pay so little attention 
to it. Not that they do not pray at all, 
but that it forms so little a part of their 
life. To many it is but a duty to be done, 
an act to be hurriedly gotten over. And 
yet the greatest of poets well voiced it 
when he said: ‘‘ Wore things are wrought 
by prayer than this world dreams of.” 
So, too, the Scriptures tell us that ‘‘ the 
prayer of a just man availeth much,” 
while in the example of the Publican in 
the Temple we are assured of the forgive- 
ness of him who, in his humble prayer, 
cries to God: ‘‘ Lord, have mercy on me, 
@ sinner !”” 

The day of the true Christian should 
degin with prayer and exd with prayer. 
God should be the first and last thought 
of the day. In the dewy morn, arising 
from refreshing sleep, we should thank 
the Father in Heaven for preserving us 
through the night and ask His grace and 
help to keep the good resolutions we 
should make. At evening, ere we close 
our eyes in slumber, we should humbly 
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confess the faults of the day, aud crave 
God’s forgiveness for Jesus’s sake, Who 
died for sinners, ever with our petitions 
asking God’s blessing on all around us. 

How beautiful it is to see those of the 
household gathered together at morning 
and evening at Family Prayer, which 
they supplement by their own private de- 
votions! How reverent it seems to see 
all heads thankfully bowed, as at meals 
all ask God to bless those things He so 
bountifully gives. 

Thus in former ages for centuries did 
the devout lovers of God. Thus does the 
Church and Scripture teach. Thus does 
our Prayer Book command by the daily 
morning and evening services, appointed 
specially for Family Prayer. Thus will 
our love increase and our devotion in- 
crease when, once more generally observed 
in our midst, none will think about going 
to the day’s labour or retiring to rest in 
sleep without prayer and thanksgiving, 
both private and family, to the ‘‘ Father 
of Lights, from Whom cometh every good 
and perfect gift, and in Whom ts no vari- 
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ableness nor shadow of turning.’’ ‘Those 
few precious moments, which will never 
be missed from the daily business or 
labour, will redound to the greater peace 
and happiuess and exaltation of soul to 
all who avail themselves of this privilege. 

The Prayer should be from the heart, it 
should raise and exalt the suppliant, it 
should make him feel nearer to that loy- 
ing God and Saviour, Who says: ‘‘ Lovest 
thou Me?’’ which question it itself an- 
swers, for he who loves truly, prays de- 
voutly. Let us then cultivate this 
wonderful act of prayer. 


THE DEVOTIONAL, L1FE.—Perhaps few 
realize how detrimental to the spiritual 
life of the Christian is the neglect of the 
devotional part of one’s nature. It is an 
absolute necessity, not only to the proper 
appreciation of the things pertaining to 
God, but also to the growth and develop- 
ment of the higher life, and yet, strange 
to say, the devotional life is entirely lack- 
ing in many in our midst to-day. Some 
even have no conception of what it is, 
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and when it is thought of by them it is 
” generally associated with those who have 
taken certain vows to the religious life. 
Indeed, we often look vainly around to 
see such general devotion as was a part 
of the lives of those in both Apostolic 
and Medizeval times. Glance back for a 
moment down the vistas of centuries. See 
the rapt attention of the people ages ago 
as in Church they kneel adoringly, as the 
Priest, celebrating the Holy Communion, 
raises the Blessed Sacrament on high! 
See them as in reverent silence they listen 
to some fervent preacher, who, in open 
air or dim cathedral, holds that audience 
spellbound, as telling of Jesus, he points 
to the Cross he holds! See the tonsured 
monk as alone on bended knees he illu- 
minates with painstaking care some missal 
or Sacred Writing, bringing such devotion 
and love of God to bear upon his work 
that, as he raises his eyes, he seems to 
see about him the Saints, and Angels, 
even the dear Lord Himself, filling his 
lonely cell with a glorious radiance! See 
that spare form, worn by meditation 
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and fasting, kneeling by that crucifix in 
some desert place near his lonely hermit- 
age, the face, as in deep contemplation he 
thinks of Christ, of Heaven and Eter- 
nity, lighted with exaltation as if already 
that devout soul partook of the joy of 
heaven! See the many faithful priests 
of Christ, who, literally following our 
Lord’s words, carried the Gospel to all 
nations, taking their way o’er mountain 
and desert, sea and land, enduring all 
hardships to bring their fellow-man to 
the religion of Christ! See the countless. 
thousands, men and women, who gave 
their all, their services, their money, even 
their lives to work and live for Jesus ! 

All of these were filled with a veal de- 
votion and love, for their Saviour was a 
reality to them. And allof them led a 
devotional life, and by prayer, fasting, 
meditation and contemplation showed 
their love for the Crucified Saviour, and 
gained some knowledge of the life of self- 
sacrifice. 

Yes, in those lives, though perhaps some- 
times mistaken and irrational, we see the 
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personification of the true devotional life. 

Contrast the lack of devotion of to-day ! 
How many go through the forms and cere- 
monies with no real heart or love in what 
they are doing! How many on their 
knees, reading or praying, are doing so 
almost mechanically, with wandering 
minds and lukewarm love! How many 
find no excuse too trivial to keep them 
away from Church or Prayer! How few 
really work for the Master! How few 
are willing to deny themselves to help the 
Church or the poor! How few in their 
prayers, their praises, their meditations 
have that warmth of devotion that makes 
them do all to God. How many think 
He is ever here, and, forgetting all but 
Him, make each word and act, form and 
ceremony, have its meaning, and in mind, 
body and soul fitly try to worship God ! 

Let us then feel this need of devotion 
and the devotional life. Let God seem 
ever near us, let the dear Christ be a real 
Saviour to us, let our love be a veal love, 
with untold depths of adoration and devo- 
tion. 
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Then, as this devotion makes us feel 
that nothing is too much to do to show 
our love to God, let us cultivate the devo- 
tional life by earnest prayers for help and 
guidance, by frequent readings of Scrip- 
tures and sacred books, by deep medita- 
tions on our sins and shortcomings, and 
by calm contemplation of the wondrous 
things of God as compared to the tran- 
sient things of earth. Let us often think 
of the Passion and Crucifixion of Jesus, 
trying to apply all the lessons of it to our 
daily life. All, perhaps, may not be able 
to devote the same time to such solemn 
things, and yet all could spare a Jité/e, 
and we would fain hope that all may try 
at least to emulate in some degree the 
devotion and love of Christ’s early fol- 
lowers. 

Church work is hard, and some are not 
fitted for it, while others engrossed in 
multitudinous household or business cares 
can but aid with money and sympathy, 
but the devotional life all can share to 
some extent. 

Let usthen on bended knees frequently 
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gaze on the Cross of our Lord, which 
tells us of the Agony He Suffered, and 
gain in that holy meditation and calm 
contemplation a perfect resignation to the 
will of God, so that joy or sorrow, dis- 
appointment or success, will find us alike 
prepared and able to go out to the great 
world, more fully equipped in the “peace 
that passeth all understanding.” 


PROPER USE OF MonEy.—It is strange 
how many people there are who seem to 
be utterly oblivious to their solemn re- 
sponsibility in the use of money and 
other blessings of this world. They seem 
to forget that they are but God’s stewards, 
that they hold what they have only 
through His will and permission, that 
their possessions are but so many talents 
to use in the doing of God’s will on 
earth. 

God, in endowing man with wealth or 
competency, expects him to use a portion 

_ for the needs and requirements and pleas- 
ures of himself and those dear to him, 
but first God demands a certain part to 
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be devoted to Himself, His Church and 
the poor. 

In the Scriptures, even in ancient times, 
the /east required was the tithe, or ¢enth 
part, but as those who have little are 
supposed to give their little, so those who 
have much are expected to give much. 
Yet how many persons spend thousands 
of dollars on themselves, their families, 
their homes, and disregard : the poor, liv- 
ing in want and squalor, almost at their 
doors; the faithful Missionary, toiling and 
struggling in some far distant clime ona 
miserable pittance; the sick, dying for 
want of some little care and attention; 
the worn-out mothers, desperate from 
want and privation; the homeless chil- 
dren, growing up in sin and vice; the de- 
spairing men, drinking to drown: their 
cares, and all the countless scores who 
need help in various ways, 

If with a love for Christ Crucified all 
would regard it as a precious privilege to 
give, and to give largely, truly this char- 
ity not only would redound to their own 
happiness, but be the means of lighten- 
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ing many a despairing heart, lessening 
the want and poverty on every side and 
reconciling rich and poor, high and low, 
so that anarchy and socialism would be 
driven away. 

There are homes, there are hospitals, 
there are schools, there are Missions, all 
to help and encourage; there is the 
Church with all her multitudinous ways 
of doing God’s work; and there are the 
poor, the wretched, sick and hungry poor 
ever with us. We have the means, we 
have the opportunity. Will we turn our 
backs on our duty as stewards? Ah! No, 
let us exercise this special privilege, lov- 
ing to give to and help others, so that 
some day the dear Christ may say to us, 
“* Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my children, ye have 
done it unto me,’ while humbly we say 
in our hearts: ‘‘Ad/ things come of Thee, 
O Lord, and of Thine own have we given 
Thee.” 


PRACTICAL WORK.—And now, ere clos- 
ing, let us not forget the practical part of 
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our religion—work for Christ, for ‘‘fazth 
without works 1s dead.’’ Some cannot 
actually engage in these works for God, 
it is true, but all can help either by sym- 
pathy, influence or money; and now, 
when on every hand the work lies wait- 
ing, it behooves all to arise to the task, 
and in their several ways labour for Christ. 

There is the work of the Churches— 
teaching, visiting and helping the clergy 
generally as they shall indicate; there is 
the work at home, where we should use 
our influence for good on all about us, 
necessitating, if we are truly in earnest, 
our own personal sanctification; there is 
the work in the active world, reforming, 
elevating and Christianizing society. 

Especially are there great evils to con- 
demn and do away with, which a hearty 
co-operation on the part of those who 
have the matter at heart will undoubtedly 
win success. 

There are the tenement houses and the 
sweat shops, which are among the crying 
evils of the age; there are the gambling 
hells, the drinking saloons and other dens 
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of vice, which abound everywhere, and 
lead both young and old to sure destruc- 
tion; there are the socials evils of the 
present day, the conflicts between labor 
and capital, employer and employe; there 
is the spirit of anarchy and rioting which 
stalks about with murder in its train; 
there is the false system of morals among 
men, which wrecks many an otherwise 
noble life. All these and countless other 
evils abound, in some ways perhaps not 
as bad as was the case centuries ago, and 
yet more prominently in view, inasmuch 
as they have assumed more definite shape 
and exist in defiance of Christian and 
moral law. 

And we firmly believe that the cure is 
to come from the Church, either from the 
Church as the great witness of Christ, or 
from Churchmen, acting as men and 
women, but men and women influenced 
and controlled by that beautiful Spirit of 
our dear Lord. 

We do not suggest a way, we simply 
hint at the evils and show the opportun- 
ity, but once given those who, from the 
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love of Christ will arise in their might 
and combine collectively to crush and 
stamp out these heinoussins against God 
and mankind, and there is no doubt that 
success will bless their efforts, and victory 
crown their fight. But it needs effort and 
action, not talk. It needs public notice, 
government legislation, continual work 
and influence, but like the ocean beating 
against a rock-bound coast, once keep at 
_it and the result is bound to be seen. 
| There are labourers—but the labourers 
are few. Let us, then, full of the strength 
that comes from Christ’s holy religion, 
all in some way or other work for Him, 
Who Himself set us the example of saving 
publicans and sinners, and, never growing 
discouraged, let us, by constant labour, 
influence and prayer, so strive to raise 
the world about us and to cure existing 
evils, that with God’s help we may not 
only make this wicked world a far better, 
happier place, but in doing so may show 
that our religion is not one of profession 
only, but one of DEEDS. 


PART VI. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT ABIDING WITH 
THE CHURCH. 


In the foregoing pages it has been our 
aim to give within a short compass some 
idea of what Churchmen believe and how 
they worship, showing how the Prayer 
Book order, the ritual observances and 
the division of the Church year all accen- 
tuate, and, in their several ways, aid in 
more fittingly rendering unto God our 
service of praise and thanksgiving. And 
now, ere we close, it may not be out of 
place to show how the Holy Spirit is 
always with the Church, ever pervading 
her and ever pointing out her path, ful- 
filling that which our Lord said, ‘‘ Zo, 7 
am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” 

The spirit of unbelief is rife in the 
world, it is stalking abroad, waylaying 
the Church like a wild beast in the night, 
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springing at her throat as if to throttle 
her into a denial of all or part of the 
Christian faith. 

The Church, however, has withstood all 
attacks, both within and without, and has 
made mighty strides in the winning of 
souls to the religion of Christ—the Catho- 
lic Faith. But while she has goneon and 
gained in numbers and strength, these 
attacks have both retarded her progress 
and sorely wounded her, ahd in nothing 
more than in this, her belief in the life- 
giving power and grace of the Holy Spirit, 
so looked upon now by many both within 
and without the fold of the Church, that 
it amounts almost to a denial of any 
special attribute of the Third Person of 
the Trinity. 

It isan awful danger, and men do not 
realize it—a danger, not to the Church, 
which must always triumph in the end 
over all of her enemies or detractors, but 
to those who, in their intellectual pride 
and arrogance, presume to question the 
power of the Holy Spirit, and thus run 
the risk of being guilty of the one sin 
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mentioned in the Bible as one that can 
never be forgiven, that of BLASPHEMY 
AGAINST THE Hoty GuHosT! 

This is one of the prevailing sins of the 
present age, one of the blots upon the fair 
escutcheon of many Churchmen, that 
they do not sufficiently reverence the 
Third Person of the Blessed Trinity, that 
they do not realize that this Holy Spirit is 
Gop, and that they do not appreciate the 
wondrous grace conferred on those who 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost ! 

Before Christ ascended into Heaven, 
He told His Disciples that He would send 
them the Comforter, the Holy Spirit of 
God, which promise we know was fulfilled, 
when in that upper chamber, where the 
Apostles were assembled, the Holy Ghost 
descended like tongues of fire upon their 
heads, endowing them with wonderful 
powers. This Holy Spirit is still with the 
Church and ever will be, being handed 
down in the chain of Apostolic Succes- 
sion, through the lesser Sacrament of 
Holy Orders. 

Consider for a moment the early life of 
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a follower of Christ: As a child he is bap- 
tized, when, as Christ commanded, he 
has conferred upon him the Sacrament of 
Baptism, being ‘‘ born of water and the 
spirit,’? In this rite, as we know, the 
priest pours water upon the child and 
signs him with the sign of the cross, the 
water being the ‘‘outward and visible 
sign,’ as the “inward and spiritual 
grace’’ is that of the HoLy SPIRIT ; some 
years later, when the child knows the 
catechism and understands, in their sim- 
plest sense, the main articles of the Chris- 
tian faith, he is brought to the Bishop to 
receive the Sacrament of Confirmation, 
wherein, as we know, the ‘‘ laying on of 
hands’’ by the Bishop is the ‘‘ outward 
and visible sign,’’ but the grace conferred, 
granting the privilege of being received 
into the Church, is that of the Horny 
Spirit. In this holy rite of Confirma- 
tion, the Christian is, as it were, started 
afresh on the way of life, but this time 
endowed with the seven-fold gift of the 
Holy Ghost: “the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
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ghostly strength, the spirit of knowledge 
and true Godliness, and the spirit of holy 
mear* 

Thus Confirmation grants one the privi- 
lege of partaking of the Blessed Body and 
Blood of our Saviour in the Sacrament on 
the altar. A man were foolish indeed to 
think himself too good to need the help 
of this holy Sacrament, for it would but 
prove his spiritual pride and wickedness ; 
likewise if he is aware of his sins and 
wrong-doings, he is but a mistaken man, 
if like one ill, he does not seek the foun- 
tain of health, the Great Physician, the 
‘Great Healer! JESUS came to save pub- 
licans and sinners, and so all who are 
truly repentant should seek His grace in 
the Blessed Sgqcrament, deeply feeling 
their need, and in the words of the verse, 
say: 

“TItis my Maker—dare I stay ? 
My Saviour—dare I turn away?” 

The great Dr. Pusey once wrote: ‘‘ Come 
we with true and honest and humble 
hearts, and what in us is lacking, He who 
gave us what we have, will supply. Be 
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we in earnest with ourselves, and He, our 
Compassionate Saviour, will have pity 
upon our infirmities.’ 

So in this great Sacrament and Sacrifice 
of the Holy Eucharist, the Holy Sprrit 
comes as we invoke God in the Invoca- 
tion to sanctify the elements of bread 
and wine with His ‘‘Word and Holy 
Spirit.’’ 

Hearken then, O my brothers, to this 
Holy Spirit, Who ever stands knocking 
at the door of your hearts, Who ever 
bids it open and let the dear Saviour in! 
Reverence this Holy Spirit as the Third 
Person of the Trinity, Who speaks to all 
in the voice of conscience! Remember 
this Holy Spirit in all that you do in this 
world, recollecting that your bodies are 
“the temple of the Holy Ghost,’’ and so 
do not profane them or soil them by evil 
or vile thoughts, words or deeds! Listen 
to the Holy Spirit as He bids you work for 
Jesus, as He urges you on in the path of 
right; obey this Holy Spirit as He whispers 
to help the poor, the suffering and the 
sick, to teach the ignorant and to lead the 
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blind! Follow the guidance of this Holy 
Spirit in all His manifold works of mercy ! 
Obey this Holy Spirit when He bids you 
consecrate your lives to the service of the 
Blessed Master, to be born again in Bap- 
tism, to be strengthened in the Faith in 
Confirmation, and to be refreshed, en- 
couraged, helped and comforted in that 
most blessed of all earthly privileges, 
the partaking of the Holy Commun- 
ion. 

Let us stand, then, firm in the Catholic 
Faith, with heads erect, with bodies 
braced to the conflict, with undaunted 
spirit, suffering all things, bearing all 
things for Him Who gave Himself up for 
us, Who gave us the Faith which we are 
ever to hold, Who tells us to keep our- 
selves unspotted from this world, and Who 
bids us remember our poor and lowly 
brethren, ever thinking of others and 
doing what we can for them. 

May God grant that we may not be 
found unworthy on that last day, when 
He comes in Majesty to judge the Quick 
and the Dead, and that we may have 
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done many good deeds for Him, Who 

says: ‘By their fruits ye shall know 

them,”’ ever calling to mind His suffering 

for us, as we think of the words: 

““T DIED ON THE CROSS FOR THEE, 
WHAT HAST THOU DONE FOR ME?” 
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Minor Religious Sects, 
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Congregationalists,......... 


Lutherans, German or Dutch, ... . 
Of no particular Religion, ...... 


. 28,750,000 
. 18,500,000 


15,300,000 
12,000,000 
9,200,000 
6,100,000 


. . 5,000,000 
Unitarians, of various kinds, ..... 
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5,000,000 
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